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THE 

FAILURE OF SIBYL FLETCHER. 



CHAPTER I. 

LITTLE BY LITTLE. 



Everyone said that Miss Fletcher's surround- 
ings were perfect She had extremely good taste. 
When anyone has good taste and a little spare 
cash, it is tolerably easy to create a pleasant en- 
vironment for oneself; but Sibyl Fletcher's rooms 
were really quite uncommonly successful. Of 
course, people said that it was not her doing at 
all : that as she was engaged to the eminent art 
critic and literary man, Clement Atherley, it must 
be he who had chosen for her the wall-paper, the 
draperies, the old china, which were so much ad- 
mired, and the general remark upon her drawing- 
room was that " it did so remind one of dear Mr. 
Atherley." Whereat Sibyl would smile in silence; 
for Clement Atherley had had positively nothing 
to do with her scheme of decoration. 

She was a painter in water-colours, and the 
sitting-room walls were hung with her sketches, 
fiamed for the most part in ivory-white, which 

I* 5 



6 THE FAILURE OF SIBYL FLETCHER. 

showed well on the background of pale sage- 
green. The furniture was also ivory-white, and 
the seats were covered with old brocade, where 
a dash of coral-pink was interspersed with darker 
tints of olive. The window-hangings were of the 
same tone, lined with pink ; and there was little 
other colour in the room, for even the china was 
of the most delicate and subdued shades, and 
there was no attempt to mingle with these the 
cruder notes of popular Oriental stuffs and pot- 
tery. In fact, the room was peculiarly English, 
with an air of refinement and delicacy which ac- 
corded well with the scent of rose-leaves and the 
carefully chosen flowers — all white and green and 
pink — in the china bowls upon the side-tables. 

Sibyl Fletcher herself was not out of keeping 
with the room. As she leaned back in a long, 
low, lounging chair, a slim, graceful figure " gowned 
in pure white which fitted to the shape," she looked 
the very incarnation of that exquisiteness which 
seemed to mark the room. It was only when you 
observed her more closely that you realised the 
fact that she was not exactly the slender maiden 
of eighteen which you had at first imagined her. 
She was nearer seven-and-twenty than eighteen, 
and sometimes she looked her age. The delicate 
pallor of her complexion was a little deadened, the 
curved grave mouth was scarcely red, although 
its lines were inexpressibly sweet ; the large dark 
eyes were a trifle heavy, and there were one or 
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two lines upon the forehead which betokened past 
or present anxiety. Yet it was an attractive face 
in spite of the spiritual gravity of the expression, 
and the charming arrangement of soft dark curls 
above her brow, as well as the cut and material 
of her dress, and the beauty of her silver orna- 
ments, betokened a considerable regard for her 
appearance. 

Perhaps she would not have dressed so carefully 
that afternoon had she not expected Mr. Atherley 
to come to tea. She had washed the paint stains 
from her long white fingers ; she had doffed the 
painting-apron which he did not like to see ; she 
had laid out the thinnest china and the oldest 
silver, such as added a choicer flavour even to 
the curls of bread and butter, and the thick cream 
which she liked to pour into his tea, and then 
she had sat down and waited. It was now six 
o'clock, and a messenger had just left a note at her 
door ; the note that now lay open upon her lap. 

" Dearest, — I shall not be with you this after- 
noon. The Fates have seen fit to scourge me with 
the appearance of some old friends from the coun- 
try, whom I must pilot to a picture-gallery and 
dine with at their hotel. But we shall meet this 
evening, so I will not say good-bye, only — au 
revair. 

" Yours always, 

" C. A." 
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That was all. She had given up her afternoon 
work, dressed herself prettily, waited for more 
than an hour, — and this was the result. 

She was not altogether unused to it He had 
treated her in this way several times lately; he 
had promised to come, or to go out with her, and 
had then thrown her over at the last moment 
He was always very affectionate afterwards, and 
profuse in apologies, which at first she had re- 
ceived with eager assurances that "she did not 
mind ;" but the readiness to forgive was growing 
a little fainter, and she was beginning to feel dis- 
tinctly hurt and offended. Was it possible that 
Clement did not care for her as he had done? 
They had been engaged for two years, and she 
noticed with a shrinking sensation of shame and 
bitterness that he had of late dropped the subject 
of marriage, which had formerly been continually 
on his lips, that he had adverted several times to 
the worries and cares of housekeeping, and that 
he took no interest in the auctioneer's list which 
had seemed to give him so much pleasure at the 
beginning of their engagement. It was perhaps 
not unnatural that she should sit and remember 
all these things when she had read his note. 

There was a postman's rap at the door. Pres- 
ently the maid brought in another letter. Sibyl 
opened it mechanically. 

It was from the secretary of an art gallery to 
which she had sent a picture for exhibition. In 
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a few curt lines he told her that it had been de- 
clined, and that he was sending it back. The 
disappointment brought tears to her eyes, she 
had counted so confidently on its acceptance, — 
and it was the third picture of hers that had been 
refused that spring. Had her hand lost its cun- 
ning ? Or was it that fashion had changed, and 
that the silvery lines of her little sea-pieces, the 
misty shadows of her sylvan glades, the shimmer- 
ing lights upon the river reaches were not ap- 
preciated by the British public any longer ? 

As she meditated, a visitor was announced. 
Miss Adela Sherwin, journalist. Sibyl was a 
little sorry to see her, but, of course, she mur- 
mured that she was very, very glad. She had 
sometimes found Miss Sherwin trying when she 
herself was in the highest spirits ; and just now, 
when she felt rather depressed, she fancied that 
Miss Sherwin's company would be exhilarating. 
For the lady journalist was quick of eye, sharp 
of tongue, and critical by nature as well as by 
profession. 

Miss Sherwin was not unpleasant to look upon. 
She was rather a handsome woman, but with 
features too sharply accentuated for beauty; her 
eyes were bright, dark, and restless, her yellow 
hair curled tightly almost to her eyebrows, and 
her dress was in the latest style of smartness, 
with every possible adjunct of chatelaine, watch, 
bracelet, and brooch that the fashion of the day 
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permitted. Rumour said that Miss Sherwin was 
" dressed by the shops*' — that is, that enterprising 
tradesmen presented her with clothes and jewellery 
in return for the notices she gave them in her 
" ladies* letters" to the provinces, and the picture- 
papers. Otherwise, as her friends observed, how 
could she dress so well or wear so many orna- 
ments ? The income of a lady journalist may be 
good, but it does not run to jewelled watches, and 
a dozen new bonnets every season. So it hap- 
pened that other women who wrote for the papers 
looked a little askance on Miss Sherwin, but the 
world smiled on her because she dressed well and 
"was so amusing." There were certain great 
houses where Adela Sherwin was always welcome, 
chiefly because she never failed to bring with her 
a host of scandalous stories or a very doubtful 
joke or two, which commended her to idle women 
and gossip-loving men. But wiser folk were learn- 
ing to avoid her, discovering that their character 
was not safe in her hands. 

Sibyl, who knew her reputation, looked on her 
as a bird of ill-omen. Adela Sherwin always 
scented disaster afar off, and swooped down on 
the victim of ill-luck at its first approach. She 
seemed to be guided by a sort of inspiration in 
such matters, and the moment a novelist had had 
a bad review, or the painter's last picture had 
been refused, or the actor had been hissed at the 
theatre. Miss Sherwin was sure to be on the spot. 
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pencil in hand, ready to jot down all particulars 
in her next column of news. 

She put up her long-handled eye-glass and 
smiled affably at Sibyl as she sat down. 

" Well, you poor dear, how are you ?" she said. 

Sibyl felt as if a pin had pricked her. 

" I am very well," she answered, rather stiffly. 
''Did you think that there was anything the 
matter ?" 

" You are quite right," said Miss Sherwin, nod- 
ding her plumed head confidentially. " Brazen it 
out. Never acknowledge that you are hurt, and 
the world soon forgets it I always go on that 
principle myself." 

" Were you ever hurt ? I shouldn't have thought 
it," said Miss Fletcher, in lazy scorn. 

" I am the most sensitive creature in the world," 
said Miss Sherwin. " I am always being stabbed, 
but I go about with a smiling face, like that tire- 
some Spartan boy you know, with the remarkable 
fox under his cloak. I can bear it . . . hyi\,your 

" I have nothing to bear," said Sibyl. 

" My dear creature ! then you haven't seen that 
awful criticism in the Times ? I'm afraid it will 
do you a lot of harm. * Feeble and washy,* they 
call you. I saw old Simmonds, the picture dealer, 
this afternoon, and he said that he didn't suppose 
you would sell another picture this season after 
that critique." 

" It matters very little what the papers say," re- 
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turned Sibyl, smiling bravely, although she felt 
the sting. (Not sell another picture this season ! 
Then how could she go to the Engadine? and 
what about those pretty things that she had been 
planning to buy for her trousseau? She would 
have to economise, and it was not a pleasant 
thought.) 

" You take it very well," said Miss Sherwin, with 
pleased commiseration ; " but anybody that knows 
you, dear, can see that you are feeling things very 
much. You don't look like yourself at all." 
I am perfectly well, thank you." 
You may be well, but you look awfully de- 
pressed and worn. I wouldn't worry, Sibyl, dear. 
Nothing is so bad for the complexion ; if I were 
you, I would use that preparation of Madame Ni- 
non's, — it restores the colour, and smooths out 
wrinkles quite wonderfully." 

" Am I so very old and wrinkled ?" asked Sibyl, 
with a gleam of humour. But she was anxious, 
nevertheless. 

Miss Sherwin put up her eye-glass and surveyed 
her critically. 

" If I must speak the truth, dear, you do look 
older since I saw you last. You look so run down, 
so colourless, you know, as if you were worried 
about something, or thoroughly out of health. 
If I were you I should just go out of town for the 
rest of the summer and recruit. I'm sure it would 
be better for you in the end." 
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" I dare say," with a faint smile. " But I like to 
be in town for the season." 

Miss Sherwin's face wore a significant expres- 
sion. "I don't wonder; men flirt so dreadfully, 
don't they ? Still, absence is a good thing some- 
times; brings a man to his senses, does it not? 
And Clement Atherley thinks such a lot of beauty, 
you know." 

Sibyl's attitude stiffened. " I hardly understand 
what you are speaking of," she observed. " But I 
may say that I have no desire to bring any man 
to his senses who is not in them already." 

"Do you mean that it's come to a quarrel?" 
asked Miss Sherwin, breathlessly. 

" Really " 

"Oh! my dear Sibyl, you must excuse me, but 
you know what an interest I have always taken in 
Clement Atherley. He took an interest in me once 
upon a time, you know," and Miss Sherwin laughed 
affectedly. " But that was before he met you, of 
course. I do hope there is nothing wrong between 
you, although all the world is saying so " 

'* The world has no business to say anything of 
the kind." 

" Indeed ! Oh, I am so glad to hear it. Then I 
may contradict it wherever I go ?" 

"Contradict what?" said Sibyl, who was very 
angry. 

"That the engagement is broken off. Every- 
body is saying so. I suppose it is because he has 
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been about so much lately with that pretty little 
blond girl *' 

« What !" 

There Sibyl stopped short, and wished she could 
have bitten her tongue out before she spoke. She 
had not known that Clement Atlierley's name was 
associated with that of any woman but herself. 

**Don*t you know f^ cried Miss Sherwin, now 
quite in her element ; " oh ! I am so sorry, — ^and 
you look quite white ; I hope it isn't a great blow 
to you, dear ? It's that little Brooke girl, — Ethel 
Brooke. She's awfully pretty, you know, and so 
young ; that's what takes with the men nowadays ; 
and she drags him at her chariot-wheels till it's 
quite ridiculous," 

" I know her," said Sibyl, trying to recover her- 
self. " She is a very pretty girl, and Mr. Atherley 
admires her very much ; but there is no harm in 
that." 

" Of course not," Miss Sherwin readily agreed. 
*' And, if you've given him a roving commission, 
I'm sure it is very nice of you. But don't you 
think it is rather dangerous ?" 

" Not at all," said Sibyl, proudly, " where perfect 
confidence exists." 

" How nice !" said the journalist. But she was 
evidently disconcerted. She put down her eye- 
glass, and thrust her note-book back into her side 
pocket. " Then the engagement is not broken off?" 

" Certainly not," said Sibyl. 
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"And what does Mr. Atherley say to these 
horrid criticisms you have been having lately ?" 

It was a hit, a palpable hit The criticisms of 
her pictures had been severe, and Clement had not 
liked them at all. He worshipped success. She 
tried to smile. 

" We can afford to despise criticism," she said, 
with a last supreme effort. 

And then Miss Sherwin went away, loudly de- 
ploring her inability to stay longer, and primed 
with no end of speculations and suggestions for 
the next drawing-room she entered. " Poor Sibyl 
Fletcher ! Awfully down in the mouth. Clement so 
disgusted with her bad work, you know ; and really 
it is quite too shockingly bad for anything. Have 
you seen this morning's critique in the Times ?'* 

When she had gone, Sibyl stood motionless for 
a little time, looking into space, with lines of pain 
upon her brow. Then she went into her bed- 
room and inspected herself in the looking-glass. 
Yes, it was true ; she was thin, pale, haggard even ; 
spiritless. What chance had she against Ethel 
Brooke's fair, fresh beauty, her girlish gaiety, and 
thoughtlessness ? 

From her mirror she turned to her studio. 
Hanging on the walls were several of her earlier 
sketches, delicate and graceful as was all her 
work, remarkable rather for its suggestiveness 
than for its power. They were mostly land- 
scapes, but there were a few figure pieces .as 
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well. Many of them had been exhibited, and 
had won great praise from the critics. She 
turned from them to her later work, and here 
it seemed to her that she distinguished a change. 
Perhaps her distempered fancy was to blame, but 
it seemed to her that the distinction and the grace 
had gone out of her later pictures, that nothing 
but feeble prettiness remained. 

" I am surely rather young to find my powers 
failing," she said to herself, with a bitter smile. 
" But it must be so. I have worked too hard, and 
I suppose I am a little overdone. I will see a 
doctor to-morrow. I dare say he will tell me that 
I shall be all right again after a few weeks or 
months of rest. But in the meantime . . ." 

She could not go on. She was wondering 
whether a temporary failure of health and power 
was not only to deprive her of her professional 
reputation but of her lover, and she could not 
bear to put the question into words. In her 
heart she knew that Clement was deeply influ- 
enced by success of any kind, and that he wor- 
shipped beauty. If her beauty, such as it was 
(and he had once praised it extravagantly), were 
to fail her, and her success as ian artist to become 
a thing of the past, how long would his love sur- 
vive? 

She had no appetite for dinner or inclination to 
go out, but she was due at a party where she 
hoped to meet Clement that very night, and she 
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could not string herself up to the point of send- 
ing an excuse. Besides, and the hot blood leaped 
to her temples at the thought, it would look as if 
there was some truth in Adela Sherwin's insinua- 
tions; it would' look as if she had quarrelled with 
Clement, and could not bear to meet him again. 
No ; she must dress herself and go. 

She put on a dress which Clement had always 
liked, — ^it was of soft yellow silk, very becoming, 
as a rule, to her dark eyes and ivory-white skin. 
But she could not make herself look well that 
night, do what she would. There were dark 
shadows underneath her eyes, there was a weary 
droop at the corner of her mouth, and her cheeks 
remained unnaturally pale. For a moment she 
was tempted to rub a little artificial colour into 
their whiteness, but she refrained. 

" I am a hag," she said, turning bitterly away 
from her looking-glass, '* and no amount of rouge 
will prevent Clement from discovering the fact 
Why should I try to deceive him — or myself?" 
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CHAPTER IL 

Clement's escape. 

Sibyl dined at one house, and went on with her 
hostess to a great soiree which was given that 
evening at a picture-gallery in honour of some 
distinguished foreigners who were sojourning in 
London for a few weeks. She had not known 
exactly whether Mr. Atherley had been invited 
to the dinner or not; but she knew that she 
might expect to see him at the conversazione, and 
she looked forward with a sort of hungry yearn- 
ing towards the moment when she should be able 
to exchange a few words with her lover. 

The galleries were brightly lighted, and filled 

with a crowd of immaculately dressed men and 

women in daintiest attire whose presence threw 

the pictures into the shade. But who cared about 

pictures when there were people to talk to, and 

ices to eat, and music to hear ? Only as regarded 

the music, it was generally inaudible at a few yards' 

distance, on account of the buzz of conversation. 

In spite of the crowd, Sibyl Fletcher in her yellow 

dress was a good deal observed, — ^at any rate by 

people of her own set. Her pictures had recently 

been the object of a very unfair kind of criticism 
i8 
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in one or two papers, and there was a good deal 
of talk about her relations with Mr. Atherley. 
Sibyl, to whom some knowledge of this gossip 
came at a later date, used to wonder whether Miss 
Sherwin were not responsible for many of the 
current rumours about herself. 

There was too great a crowd to enable friends 
to meet easily, and for some time Sibyl did not 
catch sight of Mr. Atherley. The effort to hide 
her watchfulness, the disappointment of his non- 
appearance, told upon her strength; the colour 
gradually died from her lips, and the shadows 
deepened round her eyes. Some of her acquaint* 
ances looked at her pityingly, and asked if she 
were quite well. The situation was becoming in- 
tolerable, and she thought of saying good-bye to 
her friends and slipping quietly away. But for 
the remarks that she knew would be made behind 
her back, she would have done so at once. 

But at last the suspense was over, and she saw 
him. Even although he did not come to her at 
once, did not appear even to be looking for her, 
she was pleased to see him. His very presence 
was a relief to her, for she had been half afraid 
that he did not mean to appear at all. She saw 
him making his bow to the host and hostess of 
the evening ; he then turned smilingly and grace- 
fully to a group of friends whom he distinguished 
at a little distance, and with them he was for a 
time lost to view. When Sibyl next saw him 
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he was walking beside a very pretty fair-haired 
girl, laughing and talking with her as if he saw 
no one else, and Sibyl's heart sank like a stone. 
This girl, Ethel Brooke, this fresh, young, grace- 
ful girl, was said to be Sibyl's rival. Was it true ? 

Clement Atherley was a good-looking man, of 
an urban type : that is, he was slighter and paler 
than a man would be if he had enough fresh air 
and exercise. His dark eyes and small moustache 
suggested Paris rather than London, and there 
was a touch of something that differed from an 
English manner in his look and air. This was 
not certainly due, as many people believed, to 
afiectation ; he had had a French mother and 
lived for many years in Paris, speaking French, 
therefore, quite as well as English. He was a 
singularly successful man, but not very popular 
with other men ; a sort of finikin refinement usu- 
ally prejudiced them against hitn, and he succeeded 
better with women than with his own sex, Sibyl 
was by no means the only woman who believed 
Jn him, and thought that his verses, his essays, 
and his art criticism bore the hall-mark of genius. 

He walked through the room with Ethel on his 
arm, and Sibyl thought that his movements were 
watched by a score of malicious eyes. In imagi- 
nation she heard a dozen comments on his desertion 
of her. She began to feel sick and faint with vexa- 
tion, so that when at last he approached her she 
knew that she was very tired, and of a most un* 
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becoming whiteness. His glance at her was a 
Uttle cold, a little startled; and his first words 
were hastily spoken in an irritable undertone. 

" What have you been doing to yourself? You 
are a veritable death's head I" 

"That is cheering for me to hear," she said, try- 
ing to laugh. " I am tired, that is all. It is late." 

" Late r he echoed. " Why, little Miss Brooke 
lis going on to two more parties, and she is as 
fresh as a daisy." 

" Ah !" Sibyl's tone grew bitter. " I am grow- 
ing old, you see, and I have worked harder than 
Miss Brooke." 

" Not to very good purpose, I am afraid," said 
Mr. Atherley. *' Have you seen the papers lately ?" 

" I think I have heard enough of it to last me 
all my life." 

"I am sorry you take that tone. You should 
try to profit by criticism, not resent it" 

They were standing in the corridor, seemingly 
to watch from over the balustrade the stream of 
people going up and down the flower-bedecked 
staircase; but Sibyl saw very little. The lights, 
and the flowers, and the well-dressed crowd danced 
before her eyes* She spoke unsteadily. 

" I always try to profit by criticism. But the re- 
marks in the Times this morning were hardly fair." 

" Was it not ? You will" — with some reserve of 
tone — " have seen that the CtiHc says almost ex- 
actly the same things." 
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"You agreed with the article in the Critic f^^ 
said Sibyl, remembering a few crushing sentences 
about her work which had lately appeared in a 
well-known review. 

" Well, yes, I agreed with it" 

" I suppose you know the writer ?" she said, in 
a tone of subdued sarcasm. ** I am aware that 
you like to agree with your friends." 

There was a sting in this remark. She had 
more than once reproached Clement with sub- 
serviency to the opinions of others. 

Mr. Atherley was attentively watching the prog- 
ress of two ladies down the stairs. He bowed 
and smiled as one of them turned and glanced at 
him. It was Ethel Brooke, — but this time Sibyl 
did not see. There was an added crispness in his 
tone, as he spoke again to his betrothed. 

" What were we saying ? Oh, about the Critic. 
I may as well tell you, Sibyl, that I wrote that 
article myself. I thought you wanted a little 
waking up ; so you need not get into a rage about 
it." 

She flushed a deep crimson, and then paled 
again. But for a moment or two she did not reply. 

The silence made Mr. Atherley uncomfortable. 

" I paid you a compliment, I consider, by speak- 
ing so frankly. It showed that I thought you a 
sensible woman. Of course, if you desire to take 
offence " 

" I have not taken offence," she said, faintly. 
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From the expression of his face, one would 
almost have supposed that he wished she had. 

" I am only a little tired" she went on, " Would 
you mind finding Lady Basset for me and telling 
her I should like to go home? She is quite 
ready ; she was only waiting for me." 

" If you are tired, perhaps you had better go," 
he said, indifferently, as he turned away to look for 
SibyFs friend. 

During his absence Sibyl went through an 
agony of pain. The first turn of the rack is 
perhaps the most, severe. Insensibility comes 
afterwards, when the pain is beyond bearing ; but 
the first rending of the sinews, the first tearing of 
the nerves, when none of the senses have been 
dulled by long continuance of torture, is the most 
acute. And thus it was that Sibyl's sudden realisa- 
tion of Clement's coldness brought sharper pangs 
during these first few minutes than at any later 
time. 

" You look awfully ill, my dear Sibyl," said Lady 
Basset, with real concern. " No, Mr. Atherley, 
dpn't give me your arm; give it to Sibyl. I'm 
sure she wants support more than I do." 

Certainly, Lady Basset, who was middle-aged 
and ponderous, and expensively dressed, did not 
look as if she were in great need of support, while 
Sibyl, who was leaning against the balustrade, was 
white to the very lips. 

Clement offered her his arm. He felt some 
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alarm as well as a little irritation when he looked 
at her fece. **Can you walk?" he said. "Do 
you want a glass of water ? you look faint" 

" I want to get into the fresh air, that is all," 
said Sibyl, quite steadily. She touched his arm 
with the tips of her gloved fingers, but did not 
lean upon it, as she went down the stairs. And 
she did not even look at him. 

" I shall see you to-morrow, I suppose ?" Clement 
said, as he put her into the carriage, 

" I don't know — where ?" 

" I thought you were coming to Murray's tea- 
party, at the club ?" 

" Yes ; I shall be there." 

In Lady Basset's presence they did not like to 
make further arrangements, but each felt that the 
next interview was likely to be a momentous one. 

Sibyl's pillow was wet that night with tears, and 
Clement Atherley did not slumber quite as peace- 
fully as usual. He was torn by conflicting desires, 
and he was also a little ashamed of himself, a state 
of mind which did not conduce to quiet sleep. He 
wondered uneasily what Sibyl meant to do. If she 
chose to keep him to his word, why, of course, he 
would have to keep it. Naturally, he could not 
openly jilt a woman. But if she had any sense, 
— and Sibyl always used to be sensible, — ^she would 
see that they were unsuited to one another, grace- 
fully retire into the background, and leave him free 
to engage himself to Ethel Brooke. 
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The tea-party to which both had been invited 
was to be held on the terrace overlooking the 
river, at a well-known London club. Once a 
week ladies were admitted to its sacred precincts ; 
and Bernard Murray, a journalist of some repute, 
had chosen this; way of entertaining his friends. 
The table was placed on the terrace, and a merry 
party drank tea and consumed strawberries and 
cream to the accompaniment of a running fire of 
bright talk, sometimes moral, sometimes wise, and 
sometimes silly. The guests were all well-known 
men or women, — it would not be too great a stretch 
to say that most of them were famous in the world 
of letters or of art ; the sky was blue overhead, 
and the view of the river charming. Ordinarily, 
Sibyl would have enjoyed it immensely; but 
although she laughed and talked with the others, 
the feeling of enjoyment was dead. Clement 
seemed particularly brilliant, and was pronounced 
the life of the party. 

" I always thought him rather a dull dog, but 
he came out of his shell to-day," said one of the 
guests, afterwards. " Perhaps he was inspired by 
the presence of the girl he is going to marry." 

" That is unlikely," said a cynical friend ; " be- 
cause everyone knows that he is sick of her, and 
has fallen head-over-ears in love with Ethel 
Brooke." 

" I am sorry for his taste. Miss Fletcher is worth 
twenty. Ethel Brookes," said the first man, rather 
B 3 
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sharply ; but the world did not on the whole agree 
with him. 

"Are you going straight home? Come for a 
little stroll in the Gardens, if you have time," 
Clement had murmured into Sibyl's ear before 
the end of the entertainment, and he spoke in so 
lover-like a tone that Sibyl involuntarily flushed 
and smiled. After that the time seemed long to 
her until she found herself side by side with him 
on a shady seat near a sweep of velvety sward, 
enamelled with beds of scarlet geraniums, beyond 
which the river gleamed and the vessels glided in 
silence, and the world surged and struggled and 
was forgotten. It was a curiously quiet scene to 
be found so near the roar and bustle of the town. 

Sibyl was quiet and grave. She looked neither 
angry nor excited ; and yet Clement was conscious 
of a litde fear of her unruffled brow. He fancied 
that she wore a judicial air, which he considered 
out of place. 

" I hope you are better to-day,*' he s^d, politely, 
at last. 

" Thank you, I am quite well. . . You wanted 
to speak to me ?" 

" Oh !" said Clement, rather irritably, " I simply 
thought you would like a quiet talk here in the 
garden." 

" It depends so much on what the talk is to be 
about, does it not ?" 

Clement's self-love was hurt. He did not ap^ 
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prove of Sibyrs tone at all ; there was something 
ironical in it, something coldly superior, or so 
he thought, not knowing that Sibyl was merely 
masking deep and passionate emotion by this as- 
sumption of irony. 

" You used not to speak in that way,*^ he said, 
in a melancholy tone. '^ But in those days I be- 
lieved you cared for me." 

" Don't you believe it now ?*' she asked, in a 
choked voice. 

"You are changed. You do not meet me in 
the old way, Sibyl, nor speak in the old way. I 
do not blame you. Life passes quickly, and we 
all change with it." 

It is you, not I, who have changed," said Sibyl. 
Well," he returned, fluently, " we do not usually 
find that we take the same views of things at the 
end of two years that we did at the beginning." 

SibyFs eyes burned underneath their long lashes. 

" You mean to say, Clement, that you do not 
hold the same views that you did two years ago ?" 

He shrugged his shoulders apologetically. "I 
said we had both changed," he began. 

"Speak only for yourself, please. I want to 
know the way in which you have changed." 

Her apparent coldness, her perfect calmness irri- 
tated him. 

" Really, Sibyl, you are very obtuse. I have 
altered a good many of my plans. For instance, 
I see now that it would be a fatal mistake for me 
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to marry so soon as I then expected to do. I feel 
that I ought to postpone the thought of marriage 
for many years, only I know that this would be 
unfair to you." 

" Oh ! put me out of the question/' said Sibyl, 
with a slight smjle, then quite sweetly and simply, 
" Won't you also consider whether it would not be 
unfair to Miss Brooke ?" 

Clement Atherley started and reddened. The 
winged shaft went home. 

" If you choose to be jealous," he said m. an 
offended tone, "and to show temper because I pay 
a few casual attentions to a girl who is younger 
than yourself " 

" And prettier. Don't omit that word ; it is an 
important one 1" 

" Do you wish to quarrel with me ?" he said, 
rising from his seat and looking down at her. 

" Oh ! no," she answered, gently. " Certainly 
not. Neither you nor I would do such a vulgar 
thing as quarrel with one another, Clement I 
was only trying to get at a clear understanding of 
things as they appear to you. And don't you 
think that I understand them quite well enough 
without further explanation, and that we had better 
say good-bye at once ?" 

He looked at her without a word. The delicate, 
proud face was less pale than usual, and the soft 
flush of rose colour made it singularly beautiful. 

He felt a rush '^of his old admiration for her 
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beauty, and the old desire to caress it The light 
in her eyes, the colour of her lip did not deter him 
from sitting down beside her and trying to take 
her hand. But she drew it swiftly away. 

*' Don't touch me/' she said, in a breathless 
voice. " We are going to be strangers ; you have 
no right to touch me any more." 

" Sibyl, my dear child, do not talk in that way. 
Take things reasonably. Don't you see my point 
of view V 

" I see it clearly, most clearly. And there is no 
need for further discussion. You are tired of me ! 
I — I — " (she hesitated a little over the untruth) 
" I am tired of you. You think me too old, too 
faded, too plain, for you. Yes, indeed, it is so. 
I have known I was old and ugly ever since I 
looked at Ethel Brooke; and I know your delight 
is beauty — !-" 

She stopped short and bit her lip. She became 
suddenly afraid that she would break down. 

" Indeed, Sibyl," he said, with some real com- 
punction, " I think you one of the most charming 
women I know, and Ethel Brooke has not your 
air of distinction, by any means, but, of course, 
there is no denying the fact that she is pretty " 

" Who wishes to deny it ? Go back to her ; she 
will be very pleased to hear that you are free. 
She can help you to write art criticisms at the 
expense of your old friends." 

" When you are calmer," said Clement, with a 

3* 
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laudable attempt at dignity, " you will know better 
than to asperse my character, and attribute evil 
motives to her or to myself, Sibyl. I begin to 
feel that it is indeed time we parted, if you can 
misjudge me in this way." 

•' Yes," said Sibyl, " it is time. Good-bye." 
She rose from her seat as if the remark bore 
reference only to their present separation, but he 
knew that it implied finality. His better angel 
whispered to him at that moment to unsay all 
that he had said, to beg her to forgive him, and 
not send him away altogether. But a vision of 
Ethel Brooke's laughing face floated before his 
eyes and caught away the words that had hovered 
on his lips. " Who is that dowdy-looking person ?" 
she had once asked in her youthful insolence^ on 
catching sight of Sibyl Fletcher at a matinee. And 
the words had clung to Clement Atherley*s mem- 
ory ever since, and had influenced him far more 
than he knew. It was intolerable to him to feel 
that anybody could possibly accuse his chosen 
wife of dowdiness. Certainly Ethel Brooke never 
looked dowdy : she was always dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion, and, in spite of his artistic 
tastes, Clement adored the fashion of the day, quite 
irrespective of its beauty or ugliness. 

But there was a singular charm in Sibyl's face 
and attitude as he turned to leave her. He thought 
to himself regretfully that he had never seen her 
look half so well 
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" If you would try to understand, — ^if you will 
only be my friend still," he babbled, composedly, 
but the look in her beautiful eyes chilled him to 
the bone. 

" I understand perfectly." Her manner was 
stately; her words were slow and measured. 
"As for friendship — I shall probably leave Lon- 
don now, and perhaps I may not meet you again. 
But I wish you every happiness. Oh, yt:&^ I will 
shake hands . . . why not ? Good-bye, Mr. Ath- 
erley. Tell Miss Brooke that I wish her every 
happiness," 

The smile she turned on him was almost cruel. 
It showed that she did indeed '' understand" him ; 
that she understood too well. 

Clement dropped her hand, and went on his 
way feeling as if he had been beaten and dis- 
graced. But in half an hour he was thanking 
Fate that he had '' escaped." 



CHAPTER lit 

A LIFT IN THE CART. 

Sibyl stayed for a fortnight only in London 
after the rupture of her engagement. She did not 
think she could bear it any longer. For the first 
seven days she went about as usual, paying the 
ordinary visits, making the ordinary remarks, be- 
having just like other people. There was no 
change in her, save that she was more like a statue 
than ever, said her friends. There was no colour 
in her face, and she looked as if she did not sleep 
at night, but she professed herself to be very well. 
"Oh! quite well," she declared, when she was 
interrogated. " Why should I be anything else ? " 
And the querist had no answer, and generally fell 
back abashed. 

"She's keeping up very well," said Miss Sher- 
win, surveying her one day, from a little distance, 
through the long-handled eye-glass. " Very well, 
indeed ; only I should like to know whether she 
or Clement broke it off first. Of course, one knew 
that it was bound to come to a rupture, sooner or 
later, but she assured me positively one day last 
week that it was all right. Does she care ? Oh, 
yes, she cares ; she's quite broken-hearted, though 
32 
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she won't show it. I expect she'll do something 
extraordinary before long ; that calmness and cold- 
ness of manner isn't natural. She'll break down 
by-and-by." 

But Sibyl had resolved that at any rate she 
would not break down in public. At home she 
might do what she pleased. She paced her home 
at night and did not sleep ; she lay on the floor 
and cried passionately and bitterly over the loss of 
the man whom she loved, over the loss of her 
ideal, over the failure of her artistic work ; but she 
let no one know. And there was a worse sign of 
mental shock which also the world did not suspect ; 
she could not do a stroke of work. She sat dur- 
ing the long days before her easel, and held a 
brush in her hand, but she did not touch the can- 
vas. If by chance it occurred to her that she 
ought to work, she began to shed tears of weakness 
and depression. She could do absolutely nothing. 
At the end of a week she found herself wondering 
whether she was not going out of her mind. 

" I must go away," she said to herself, with mel- 
ancholy insistence, over and over again. But 
where should she go ? 

She was quite alone in the world. Her parents 
were dead ; she had no brothers and sisters ; the 
aunt who had brought her up had died when Sibyl 
was just twenty-one, leaving her a small income, a 
profession, and a very independent spirit She had 
no one to consult. But she had a furnished flat 
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upon her hands, and she knew that her earnings 
would be small that year ; it was useless to think 
of costly travelling. The month was May, and the 
watering-place season had not yet begun. But she 
shrank from the ordinary seaside resort with its 
mixture of dulness and frivolity ; she wanted to be 
quite alone, in a place where nobody would think 
of looking for her. But she could not remember 
to have heard of any suitable place. 

Indeed, in her sickness of mind, no corner in 
the whole wide world would have suited her. She 
was driven at last to leave London by the stress of 
circumstances. She heard of a lady who wanted 
a furnished flat, and she let it at once, regardless 
of the fact that immediate possession was required, 
and then she packed up her boxes and set off for 
the first place she could think of, which happened 
to be Buxton. She stayed there three days. 

The life was intolerable to her. The bustle of 
the hotel, the inquiring, censorious eyes, the mur- 
mur of gossip on all sides, — these things turned 
her sick with loathing. On the third day she made 
a move, impelled to so much energy by her dis- 
like of the people with whom she sat at the table^ 
d'hote. She felt as if nothing in heaven or earth 
could induce her to sit down with them again at 
the same table. But where she should go she 
knew not. She simply put a few necessaries into 
a bag, locked her boxes and left them in charge 
of the hotel functionaries, and took a railway ticket 
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to some quiet, unknown station about ten miles 
away. She knew almost nothing of this place, 
except that it had a name which rather caught her 
fancy. It was called Ashdale, and she remembered 
some sketches that an artist of her acquaintance 
had made in its vicinity. As he had stayed at 
Ashdale for some weeks, there must surely be 
lodgings or a good inn, she thought, and she 
would visit the place and decide for herself whether 
she should not stay there for at least a few days. 
The train carried her through lovely scenery, and 
she saw half a dozen places which she thought she 
should like to visit. But at last Ashdale was 
reached, and she left the railway carriage, looking 
around her curiously as she stood on the little 
wooden platform, and feeling a slight sensation of 
disappointment as she looked, for from the rail- 
way station, at least, there was nothing remarkable 
at Ashdale. There were two or three small cot- 
tages, and a white road which wound through the 
green meadows of the valley, and then seemed to 
lose itself among the hills. There was a peace- 
fully flowing river, crossed by a grey stone bridge. 
But the view was circumscribed by the hills that 
rose beyond the meadows, high, grass-grown hills, 
with a suggestion of ruggedness in the granite 
shoulders which thrust themselves through the 
thin, green covering here and there. Sibyl looked 
at the other side of the railway line. Hills again, 
— closer and higher even than the others. The 
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line ran straight through the dale, with compara- 
tively little outlook on either side. 

" Where is Ashdale ?" she said to the solitary 
porter, who stood staring at her as if he had 
never seen a visitor before. 

The man pointed to the hills beyond the river. 
" Ashdale's over there," he said. 

" How far away ?" 

" Three miles or so." 

" Is there no conveyance ? no omnibus— or fly ?" 

The man pushed his cap aside and rubbed his 
head. " Noan as I knows on," he said, stolidly, 
"unless you've ordered one from the Green 
Dragon." 

" Is the Green Dragon an inn ?" 

" It's the public at Ashdale. Mebbe they're to 
send a trap for thee ?" 

"No," said Sibyl; "I did not order one. I 
never thought of it" 

" Ah !" said the porter. " Then I reckon thee'll 
have to walk ;" and he relapsed into silence, as if 
he had nothing else to say. 

Sibyl sat down on a wooden bench by the rail- 
ings, and felt suddenly and foolishly inclined to 
cry. Walk three miles ! She felt as though she 
should fall and faint on the road. 

" When does the next train leave for Buxton ?" 
she inquired. 

"Six o'clock," she was told. And it was just 
eleven I 
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" And the next onQfrom Buxton or anywhere ?" 

" There's not another passes here till three," said 
the man. 

" If I had known," said Sibyl to herself, " I 
would certainly not have come." 

*• I suppose thee wants to see the caves ?" ob- 
served the porter. " A sight of folks come here 
for that." 

" I never heard of the caves. I thought the 
caves were near the Peak ?" 

The man smiled contemptuously. "Ashdale 
Caves is as good as the Peak any day, though 
they say people don't talk of 'em so much. 
They're round the other side of yon big hill. 
I thought you had come to see the caves for 
certain," he added, in a lower and more disap- 
pointed tone. 

" I should like to see them," said Sibyl, gently. 
" But if I have to walk to Ashdale, I think I shall 
not attempt it." 

" There might be a trap by-and-by," said the 
porter, looking about him vaguely. 

Sibyl «at still and rested, for she was very tired. 
She wondered now why she had come. There 
was something pleasant, however, in the absolute 
stillness of the place, and the soft greens and 
browns of the country landscape. She thought 
that she would sit quietly until the next train 
arrived, and then she would try to find a more 
civilized part of the world. What had suited her 

4 
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artist friend in days gone by would not, she ad- 
mitted, suit herself,— especially now, when she had 
so little energy to spare, so little power of enjoy- 
ment All she cared for was to sit still and rest. 
Presently, she heard the sound of wheels upon 
the road. Some one — ^probably the porter — ut- 
tered a shout, and the wheels stopped. Voices 
were heard, but Sibyl did not take any notice of 
what was said. She had been growing quite 
sleepy as she sat in the May sunshine, and she 
was startled when she heard the tramp of heavy 
footsteps on the boards of the platform, and the 
sound of a voice addressing her. 

" Here's Michael Drage, miss, from Ashdale, 
and he'll give you a lift in his cart if so be you 
please to go to Ashdale." 

Sibyl opened her eyes and looked. Just behind 
the porter stood another man in rough clothes ; a 
country lout, she said to herself, and then she 
looked again, — no, not a country lout, exactly, 
although in country clothes, for her artist's eye 
told her that he was one of the most finely built 
men that she had ever seen. 

He was not handsome of countenance. It was 
a dark, powerful face, with rugged features, a 
shock of dark brown hair, a close brown beard, 
and fine dark eyes, deeply set beneath great, broad 
brows. But he was over six feet high, and broad 
in proportion : a splendid muscular figure of ex- 
traordinary strength and stateliness. He was, of 
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course, only a rustic, thought Sibyl, for the porter 
spoke of him familiarly ; but he had an air of dis- 
tinction which surprised her. The spare, vigour- 
ous frame moved with the free wide swing of per- 
fect health and strength ; there was the calm of 
untroubled nature in those dark thoughtful cy^s- 
She was attracted by the man, and at the same 
time she was repelled: she could not have told 
why. 

The repulsion came perhaps from an instinctive 
consciousness that not only the simplicity of 
nature, but something of its savage wildness spoke 
in the lines of that rugged face, in the gleam of 
those grave dark eyes ; there might be something 
to fear as well as to like in that majestic rustic 
figure. But after the first thrill of this sensation, 
Sibyl smiled to herself, and thought of the grand- 
looking Italian peasants and picturesque Spaniards 
or Tyrolese whom she had encountered in her 
travels at different times and in different lands ; of 
the harmless good nature of some, and the posi- 
tive stupidity of others ; and wondered why — for 
that one moment — she had felt afraid of this tall, 
broad-shouldered countryman with his heavily 
featured, bearded face, and placid tycs. 

Afterwards she knew why. 

Michael Drage raised his hand to his hat, he 
did not lift it, and he spoke with a strong country 
accent, — two things which stamped him in Sibyl's 
mind as "a peasant." But he was wonderfully 
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and unusually clean and well-dressed for a peasant 
she thought, and his voice, deep, mild, soft, yet 
strong, was exceedingly pleasing to the ear. 

" I belong to Ashdale, and can drive you there 
if you wish to go," he said. 

Sibyl hesitated; she looked over the paling at 
the horse and trap in the road. The horse was a 
good one; she could see that at a glance. The 
vehicle was a light dog-cart, which attracted her. 

"You needn't be afraid," the porter's rough 
voice struck in. " Michael Drage is a rare *un to 
drive." 

"And the mare's quiet," said Michael's deq) 
voice. 

** I am not afraid," replied Sibyl, hastily. She 
could not acknowledge that she had been re- 
strained by motives of conventional propriety. 
What would Miss Sherwin have said, if she had 
seen her in a dog-cart driven by a strange man 
along a lonely road to an unknown village in the 
heart of the midlands? But Miss Sherwin did 
not know the reassuring power of Michael's mas- 
sive quietness and unquestioning eyes. " I shall 
be very much obliged to you," she said. " I sup- 
pose there is an inn where I can stay, if I do not 
wish to come back to-night ?" 

" There is the Green Dragon," said Michael, a 
little doubtfully. "It's rough, perhaps, but it's 
clean and respectable." 

" I dare say it will do very well," said Sibyl, 
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and she went out into the road. Michael helped 
her into the dog-cart: it was high, and he had 
almost to lift her up. The colour had come into 
her pale face when she took her seat ; and yet she 
could not say that the action had been too familiar ; 
it was in feet quite simply performed, as if he were 
in the habit of lending his great strength by way 
of help to those who were weaker than himself. 

The porter stood looking after them as the dog- 
cart spun down the road. He had a big silver coin 
in his hand which aflbrded him keen satisfaction. 

" She be a real lady, that 'un," he said to him- 
self, " pale and peaky, as they mostly be from 
Lunnan town, but a pretty way with her, for Jill 
that She'll be all right wi' Michael, a gentleman 
bom, if all of us had our rights." 

With which enigmatical words he spat upon 
his half-crown for luck, put it into his pocket, and 
went back to his work. 

Sibyl, in the fastidious dislike of intrusion which 
came chiefly from her sickness of heart, was in- 
clined at first to be afraid that this working-man 
would try to converse with her, and would have 
to be gently snubbed into silence. She hated all 
men just then, and a working-man must of course 
be common and unclean, boorish and uncultivated. 
She had no interest in human nature ; she thought 
she knew it too well. It did not occur to her that 
she had only seen one side of it. 

But Michael Drage never opened his lips. It 
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was not his habit to speak unless some one spoke 
to him. He was a silent man. So after all, and 
rather to her own astonishment, Sibyl spoke first. 

They had crossed the bridge and turned the 
flank of the hill when she broke into an exclama- 
tion of surprise and delight A new view opened 
out before her; a stretch of hill and glade and 
meadow, dappled with sunshine and shade, bright 
with the colours of early summer, enlivened by 
silver streaks of running water, and a large pool 
or lake of considerable extent, shadowed by clumps 
of birch and elm, reflected with almost bewildering 
accuracy in the mirror-like surface of the water. 
In the distance the hills rose again, and were lost 
in purple haze. There had been a recent shower, 
and a great arch of rainbow spanned half the sky, 
giving a last touch of brilliance and beauty to the 
scene. 

" Oh, what a lovely place !" cried Miss Fletcher. 
" Will you stop for a moment and let me look ?" 

Michael pulled up immediately. " There's rather 
a better view a little farther on," he said. " But 
it's very pretty here. IVe heard lots of folks 
admire it." 

" Do many people come to Ashdale, then ?" said 
Sibyl, as they drove on. 

" Not at this time of the year. It is in the 
autumn that we get visitors^i Just now it's the 
quiet time." 

" You live in Ashdale, I suppose ?" 
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" Yes, I have lived in Ashdale nearly all my 
life. Except for two years when I was a boy." 

"What did you do then?" she asked, lightly, 
feeling that her superior position entitled her to 
question him. 

He looked a little surprised, but answered, after 
only a momentary pause. 

" I wanted to see the world, so I went as a sailor. 
After two years I came back." 

" You were tired of the life ?" 

" I was tired of the world, I think," he answered, 
somewhat grimly, but the answer served as a sug- 
gestion to Sibyl that this Michael Drage was not 
quite an ordinary man. 

" You like Ashdale ?" she said, after a pause. 

He hesitated a little as if he were seeking for 
the right words in which to reply. 

" I suppose so," he answered, at length. 

Sibyl gave it up. There was no use in question- 
ing a man who did not know his own mind. And 
a cluster of roofs in the valley down by the lake 
attracted her attention. 

" This is the village ?" she said. 

"Yes, this is Ashdale. That is Ashdale Pool. 
This hill that we are crossing is Ashborough Fell, 
and if you look along it, on to the left, you'll see 
a dark hole, — ^an opening in the side of the hill. 
That is the entrance to the Ashdale Caves." 

It was a long speech for him to make. But it 
was a mere statement of fact, and not so difficult 
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as an avowal of his taste. It had never occurred 
to him before to ask himself whether he liked Ash- 
dale or not. 

"I never heard of the Ashdale Caves before. 
Are they worth seeing ?" 

" People say so." 

" You don't think so yourself, then ?" 

" Oh, yes. I think they are. But I'm different 
from most men," said Michael, seriously. "I 
think anything's worth looking at that God made. 
I don't care so much for men's work. But any- 
thing belonging to the earth's interesting to me." 

Sibyl listened with some astonishment. " You 
don*t care for art, then ?" she asked. 

" Art ?" he said, hesitatingly. " That's pictures, 
isn't it ?" 

" Partly," said Sibyl, with a smile. She could 
not help thinking of Clement Atherley and* his ab- 
sorption in the artistic side of life. What a contrast 
was here ! She smiled, and then a sharp stab of 
pain killed the smile. She winced whenever she 
thought of the man that had cast her off. 

" No, I don't frame to care much about pictures," 
said Michael, slowly. " But for them that live in 
cities and cannot see what the world is like, I dare 
say it's a good thing to have pictures on their 
walls. They help to remind people, I suppose, of 
the sky and the hills." 

" What are you ?" said Sibyl, abruptly. " Are 
you a — ^a — farmer, or anything of that sort ?" 
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He shook his head. " Nay, Fm no farmer," he 
said, quietly. 

" I beg your pardon, but you seemed so fond of 
the land — 



laxiu " 



I am fond of it, and of one part in particular." 
1-Ie paused for a moment, and a grave smile broke 
over his rugged face. " I'm not a farmer, and I 
liave a very little bit of land of my own, but I've 
tihe care of a good deal more," he said. '' I am the 
keeper of the caves." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ASHDALE. 

Sibyl was put down at the door of the village 
inn; a picturesque old place, with latticed win- 
dows and overhanging eaves. Michael called to 
the burly innkeeper, and admonished him a little 
for his tardiness in responding. 

" When a lady comes this way, you might at 
least be at the door, Bered Thomson," he said, re- 
bukingly. 

Bered Thomson only laughed in return, and 
rubbed his fat hands together. He was very 
cheery and very red, and he wore a white apron, 
and he did not seem at all abashed by Michael's 
rebuke. 

"That be juist like you, Michael; always a 
keepin' folk up to time. Come you this way, 
missy ; mother's here, an' she'll look after you." 

" But," said Sibyl, turning back with her purse 
in her hand, " I must speak to — ^to the driver. 
I've not paid him anything " 

Michael had already mounted to his seat again, 
and was driving round to the stables. The inn- 
keeper looked warningly at his visitor. 

"You'd best not be offering Michael Drage 
46 
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money, miss. It drives him just mad to have 
money offered to him, I've known him knock a 
man down for it" 

" But he couldn't knock me down," said Sibyl, 
laughing a little ; " and he has driven me all the 
way from the station. Won't you take the money 
and give it to him afterwards ?" And she held 
out two half crowns. 

" Nay, miss, nay ; he'd never take 'em, and I 
Wouldn't care to anger him by the offer." 

"I shall see him again," thought Sibyl, as she 
put up her purse, " and I dare say he will take it 
then. I suppose he poses as something superior 
to the innkeeper and the labourers who come to 
the inn ; but no man really despises money." 

And she stepped over the threshold of the inn, 
completely unconscious of her own ignorance of 
life, of the world of men, and in particular of 
Michael Drage. 

Mrs. Thomson, a woman as round, and as red, 
and as cheery as her husband, met her in the pas- 
sage and conveyed her to a bed-chamber, which 
was swathed in white dimity and smelt of laven- 
der. She promised luncheon almost immediately, 
and left Sibyl to adjust her toilet, and smell the 
white pinks in the vases, until she chose to descend 
to the sitting-room. There was a lovely view of 
the pool and the valley from the windows of both 
rooms, and Sibyl caught sight of Michael Drage's 
stalwart figure on the road that led to the entrance 
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of the caves. He had evidently stabled the horse, 
and was on his way to the place of which he had 
charge. Sibyl smiled a little and then sighed. 
He seemed so contented with his lot ; she wished 
she were content with hers. 

As she looked out of the window she saw that 
a child ran down the road to meet him, — ^a child 
with flying hair and waving arms of welcome, who 
flung herself against him and was at once caught 
up, seated on the man's broad shoulder, and so 
carried up the hill. 

" Married 1" said Sibyl to herself. " Somehow, 
I should not have thought it. He seemed a lonely 
sort of man. I daresay he has niarried some coarse, 
commonplace woman, with whom he is not at all in 
sympathy. Perhaps he finds comfort in his child." 

She sighed again, but this time there was no 
smile upon her face. 

In the sitting-room Mrs. Thomson was laying 
the cloth, and was quite ready to bestow all her 
tediousness on the first visitor of the season. 

" I thought we should be having somebody to 
see the caves before long," she remarked, cheer- 
fully, " It's the caves folks come to see,— -except 
when they're artists and go about the country 
dabbing little bits o' paper by way of amusing 
themselves." 

" I am an artist myself," said Sibyl, languidly. 
" But I don't know that there is much amusement 
to be got out of it." 
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^Tm sure I beg your pardon, miss. But no 
doubt you're a real artist, and not a dauber, and a 
botcher, so to speak, such as we generally gets in 
this part o* the world Well, to be sure! But 
you've not come to take pictures to-day, miss, 
have you ?" insinuatingly. " You've come to see 
the caves. I'll go bail, and glad I am of it, for it's 
meat and drink to Michael Drage to show off these 
blessed caves of his." 

" I should like to see the caves. But why do 
you call them his caves ? They don't belong to 
him do they?'' 

" Oh, laws, no, miss !" said Mrs. Thomson, laugh- 
ing at the idea. " He's the care-taker, just put in 
by Sir Thomas, that's the lord of the manor, you 
know. They do say that the Drages was once 
lords of the manor themselves, and that they have 
always known the ins and outs of the caves better 
than any one else, and have a map of them which 
nobody else can get a sight of; and that's why 
they're always chosen to keep them, now that the 
family's come down in the world. Michael Drage's 
&ther, he had 'em ; and now Michael's got them, 
and not a man in the place knows 'em as he does, up 
and down, and in and out They're nasty places, 
them caves, if you don't know the ways of them !" 

" And Michael Drage's son will be brought up 
to take charge of them in his turn, I suppose ?" 

" If ever he has one," said Mrs. Thomson, dubi- 
ously, " he will." 

. Q d 5 
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"Why should he not have one? Is his wife 
dead ?" Perhaps that was the reason why he had 
clasped that little child with such fervour in his 
arms : his dead wife's child. But Mrs. Thomson's 
next word destroyed Sibyl's imaginary romance. 

" Bless you, miss, he ain't married, nor like to 
be. There's many a girl would be proud to call 
him husband, for he's the strongest and finest man 
in all the country round ; but none of them's to his 
taste : he's a cut above them, I always say. And 
a bit strange and silent in his ways, too. She'd 
need to be a brave girl to cope with him, after all." 

"Why? Has he a bad temper?" said Sibyl, 
carelessly ; she was not very much interested, but 
liked to hear Mrs. Thomson talk. 

" He's as mild as milk and as sweet as honey, 
miss, to them as knows how to lead him the right 
way," said the landlady. " But he can flash out, 
he can, when he's real offended, and then nothing 
will stand in . his path. He's downright violent 
when he's got reason for it." 

" Perhaps he is right," Sibyl answered with a 
little laugh. "But I saw him with a child just 
now. I thought it must be his own little girl, he 
seemed so fond of her." 

" His sister's child, miss. She's dead and gone, 
poor soul, and so is her husband, and the child's 
left in his hands ; but I'm sure it's a comfort to 
him and his mother, too." 

" He has a mother living ?" 
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"And a rare good son he's been to her," said 
Mrs. Thomson, with emphasis, as she polished the 
plates on the table one by one, and set them down 
again decisively. " He looks after her like a 
daughter, and gives her everything her heart can 
desire. You'll see her belike, if you go to the 
caves after dinner, miss." 

Yes, Sibyl thought that she would go to the 
caves. They were evidently the pride of the val- 
ley, and she would be thought worse than a Vandal 
if she did not manifest an interest in them. Not 
that caves were very much in her line. She liked 
the open country, the fresh air, the sunlit field; 
she did not care for things that were old and 
musty and decaying, and she fancied that the 
caves would be chiefly distinguished by these 
characteristics. But she was not strong-minded 
enough to decline to visit them on these grounds. 
After all, she said to herself with a return to that 
sick distaste of life which had lately enveloped her 
soul, after all, why need she care what she did or 
where she went? All places were alike to her^ 
If she could give a little pleasure to others, she 
would ; but personal preferences were dead within 
her, even cis they are dead or dormant in a person 
who is at death's door. Sibyl's bodily frame was 
strong, but she felt as if her heart and soul were 
dead. 

Mrs. Thomson was justly proud of her culinary 
powers, and set a very tempting luncheon before 
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the stranger-lady, coaxing her to eat as though 
she were a child whom she had known all her life. 
And when the meal was over, she instructed Sibyl 
in a motherly manner as to what was expected of 
her. " And now, miss, when you Ve rested a little, 
you'll just step down and my Willy shall show 
you the way to Michael Drage*s cottage, and 
Michael Drage will take you to the caves. And 
the charge is one shilling, which goes to the lord 
of the manor for keeping up the place ; but, beg- 
ging your pardon, miss, you mustn't offer a penny- 
piece to Michael, because he's too proud to take 
it, and will only fly into a rage *' 

" He is not much like other guardians of curi- 
osities, then," said Sibyl. " Most of them are glad 
of a little present. Does the lord of the manor 
pay this man so well that he can afford to dispense 
with gifts ?" 

"Lord love you, miss, Michael don't take no 
money at all. He has some of his own : not much, 
but enough to keep him ; and his mother has the 
cottage rent-free. His mother makes a little money 
by selling queer shells and things that you find in 
the ground about here, and Michael digs for them 
sometimes; but he shows the caves for the love 
of them, and not for money." 

"He seems to be a remarkable person," said 
Sibyl, with lazy irony. But she looked forward 
with some interest to meeting him again. 

Willy Thomson, a freckled youth of twelve, ac- 
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companied her to the gate of Michael Drage's 
garden. " Here's a lady come to see the caves, 
Michael," he called out. And Michael presently 
appeared with a spade in his hand, as if he had 
been busy among his mother's potatoes, as, indeed^ 
he had. 

The road wound up to Michael Drage's garden- 
gate, and the garden itself was a slope, against 
which the stone cottage had been built. Above 
the cottage the hill rose sheer and sharp, with 
more suggestions of the craggy and precipitous 
than Sibyl had expected ; and in its side yawned 
the dark hole — with a wooden gate across it — 
which formed the entrance to the Ashdale Caves* 
A path stretched from the road to this entrance ; 
and beside it, near the garden palings, two or three 
rough booths had been erected, where, displayed 
on boards, were heaps of the commoner kinds of 
fossils, some dried plants, and specimens of the 
moths and butterflies found in the district, as well 
as a few photographs of the village and the caves. 
Beside one of these booths sat an old woman, and 
as soon as Sibyl saw her she knew her for Michael's 
mother. The likeness was evident, although Mrs. 
Drage's features were more finely cut than her 
son's, and it was plain that she had once been a 
handsome woman. But the beautiful brown eyes, 
with their look of mild gravity, and the hint of 
repressed fire behind it, were precisely the same. 
Mrs. Drage wore a close white cap on her head« 

5* 
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hid with a black ribbon, and she had a red shawl 
round her shoulders. Sibyl knew afterwards that 
this was her gala dress. 

" We thought you'd be coming, miss," she said, 
briskly. Sibyl noticed that her son never said 
"miss," although his manner was studiously re- 
spectful. "And Michael get the candles ready 
and the coloured lights if you would like 'em " 

"I never saw a cave," said Sibyl, promptly; 
" but I am sure I should not like to see it by col- 
oured lights ; they are much too gaudy and arti- 
ficial." 

" That's what I always say myself," said Michael, 
more cordially than she had yet heard him speak ; 
«' but most people that come like a flare of red fire, 
and a glimmer of green and blue ; and then they're 
so taken up with the colours that they don't look 
at the caves themselves." 

" Well, for my part, I think the red and blue 
lights are very pretty," said old Mrs. Drage, taking 
up her knitting and beginning to ply the needles 
vigorously. " But I know Michael doesn't like it 
He'll show you the caves with much more pleas- 
ure, miss, if you don't want 'em lit up with any- 
thing but torches and candles." 

" They talk of putting gas in," said Michael ; " but 
if they do, I don't think I could bear to go near 
the place. This way, if you please." 

He opened the gate and Sibyl stepped in, feeling 
rather as if she were about to leave the outer 
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world for the infernal shades. She looked back at 
the sunshine and turned rather pale. 

" Will not Mrs. Drage come with us ?" she said, 
in a low voice. 

" Not me, thank you, miss," said the old lady, 
promptly. " I've tramped the caves until I'm tired 
of them. But my son knows every inch of the 
way, and will take good care of you until you 
come out again." 

Sibyl resigned herself to her fate. She did not 
want to seem cowardly, and she would not say 
another word. But Michael interposed — ^had he 
noted and understood that change of colour in her 
face? 

"Here, Willy Thomson," he said, "you come 
with us and hold the candles, and Trixy can come, 
too, if she likes." 

. Sibyl took courage when the little girl with 
golden hair ran into the cave as if she knew it by 
heart, and the freckled youth of twelve followed, 
with a broad grin on his face. If two children 
could enter, there could not be much danger. And, 
indeed, she did not know what she was afraid of; 
she was only vaguely uneasy at the strange cir- 
cumstances in which she found herself. 

Michael led her, silently, through the first cham- 
bers ; then he lighted a torch and conducted her 
to a still larger and loftier place. Here, however, 
not much could be seen ; and it was not until a 
passage and one or two smaller caverns had been 
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traversed that they reached the show-place, the 
great cave, which was known as the White HalL 
The name was seen to be not misplaced when the 
candles and torches were lighted. Great, white 
stalactites hung from the roof, and every point 
glistened and brightened as the light fell uj>on it. 
•*The place might have been called the Hall of 
Diamonds," Michael said, truly, as he lifted a flam- 
ing torch on high. 

" It is beautiful !" said Sibyl. " I am glad I 
came." 

Candles had been fixed to different parts of the 
wall, in roughly-fashioned sconces, and Willy ran 
about the cave lighting them. He was followed 
closely by Trixy, who took much interest in the 
operation. Sibyl wondered at her own fears, and 
felt reassured. The caves were not alarming, after 
all. 

Michael opened another door. " Keep Trixy 
with you, Willy," he said. " You need not come 
this way. Now, miss," — ^he hesitated as if for a 
name. 

" Miss Fletcher," said Sibyl, hastily. 

" Miss Fletcher, will you come this way ? This 
is the greatest curiosity of all." 

Sibyl saw nothing but darkness. The path be- 
fore her seemed to ascend, and a strong hand took 
her by the wrist and led her forward. Here, still 
holding her wrist, Michael flashed a light before 
him. 
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They stood almost on the edge of a precipice, 
and below it Sibyl saw the gleam of water. She 
started, and would almost have fallen, had not 
Michael's hand drawn her back. 

" This is what the village people call the Black 
Pool," he said. " Nobody knows the depth of the 
water down there. Things that have fallen in can 
never be recovered." 

** Is there no way of getting down ?" said Sibyl, 
gazing as if fascinated into the gloomy depths. 
None ; anything that falls is lost for ever." 
I think I don't like it," said Sibyl, rather ner- 
vously. " Suppose one slipped ! — Has anybody 
ever fallen in ?" 

" They say so," he answered. " Two or three 
persons have disappeared within my memory, and 
it has always been supposed that they threw them- 
selves into the Pool. And a madman jumped 
down once. That was why the caves were locked 
up and a keeper appointed." 

" Let us get back to the fresh air and the light 
of day," said Sibyl. "I do not much like this 
place." 

"According to old tradition, you must throw 
something in before you go," said Michael Drage. 
"A pin will do, — anything that you have worn 
or used. Else they say the place will be unlucky 
for you." 

"I don't know whether I have a pin about me," 
said Sibyl, in a more cheerful tone. " I suppose a 
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half-penny — oh, Mr. Drage !" — suddenly remember- 
ing a previous intention as she grasped her purse. 
" Will you tell me what I owe you for the drive 
this morning? I am afraid I am still in your 
debt." 

She had forgotten the innkeeper's warning. In- 
deed, she had not believed it. She had thought 
it absurd to imagine that a labourer, a peasant, a 
common man, would not take money; and she 
was amazed when the red light of the torch showed 
her Michael's brow black as night, and his dark 
eyes flashing fire. 

" Am I such a clod that I cannot be allowed to 
sit beside you for half an hour without being paid 
for it ?" he asked, in a stifled voice. 

Even yet Sibyl hardly understood. " Don't be 
offended," she said, lightly. " It would make me 
much happier if you would allow me " 

" Make you happier, would it ? Very well. Miss 
Fletcher, you can give me the money, if you like. 
Yes, give it me now, and you shall see what I will 
do with it." 

With some misgivings, Sibyl placed a coin in 
his broad, outstretched palm. He held it motion- 
less for a moment, then his fingers closed tightly 
upon it ; he raised his clenched fist and threw the 
money down into the fathomless depths below. 
Sibyl heard the splash as, after a moment's interval, 
the coin touched the surface of the water in the 
Black Pool. 
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"I'm poor, no doubt/' said Michael, bitterly; 
"but that's no reason why a lady should insult me." 

Then, forgetful that she was waiting for his 
hand to help her over the rough ground, he low- 
ered his torch, strode away from her, and disap- 
peared into the darkness. Sibyl stood alone on 
the verge of the dizzy height 






CHAPTER V. 
Michael's confession. 

She uttered one little gasping cry, and reached 
out for something by which she could steady her- 
self. But she could feel nothing, and there was 
darkness all around her. Her head swam; she 
did not know which way to turn, — ^and there was 
utter destruction within three steps of her. She 
was in a nervous and excited state already, and 
her self-control deserted her. Afraid to go back- 
wards or forwards, she sank down on the stones 
and buried her face in her hands. 

Then she heard footsteps and saw a light. As 
a matter of fact she had not been alone for two 
minutes, but it seemed to her like an eternity. 
Michael Drage had turned back the moment he 
saw that she was not following him. He flashed 
the torch-light upon her, and instantly saw what 
he had done. 

The anger vanished from his face, and was suc- 
ceeded by an expression of alarm. He lowered 
the torch and touched her gently on the shoulder. 
" I'm here," he said. " I did not know you weren't 
just behind me. Good heavens ! I didn't mean 

to frighten you ; God knows I didn't Won't you 
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believe me ? Let me help you out of this place, 
We shall be in daylight in another moment." 

She submitted passively to be raised, but she 
said nothing. He could feel her shaking all over, 
and could see the tears upon her face. With 
strong, gentle hand he led her out of the darkness, 
and along a narrow passage which grew lighter as 
they went on ; and then, to Sibyl's extreme sur- 
prise, they suddenly emerged upon a platform 
which seemed to have been cut out in the side of 
the hill, — a flat grassy space, with a rail in front 
and a bench on which to sit From this vantage 
point they could see the village nestling among 
green trees in the valley, the sinuous curves of the 
river, and a wide sweep of country beyond. 

Michael Drage helped Sibyl to the bench and 
made her sit down. Then he fetched her some 
water in a tin-cup from a tiny stream that trickled 
like a miniature waterfall from the hill to a stone 
basin, sunk in the earthy platform which they had 
reached, and stood silently and anxiously beside 
her while she drank it. Sibyl took off her hat 
and let the cool breeze play upon her forehead. 
There was scarcely a sound to be heard save the 
rustling of the grasses, the trickling of water, the 
song of a passing bird. Down in the valley the 
blue smoke curled upwards from the chimneys, 
and the kine lay on the green and golden meadows 
chewing the cud, at peace with all the world. It 

seemed an odd contrast that, close to this scene 

6 
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of peace and plenty and behind the grassy hill, 
should lurk those strange excavations, that ghastly 
pool of fathomless mystery, where more than one 
unhappy man or woman had sought a tragic 
end. 

Sibyl looked round at the entrance to the passage 
and shuddered, then caught her breath and laughed 
— rather hysterically, perhaps. 

"How foolish I have been!" she said. "I 
thought for one terrible moment that you had 
gone away and meant never to come back. It was 
like a nightmare ; it frightened me." 

He made no answer ; he stood beside her the 
picture of misery. Evidently he felt very guilty. 
But Sibyl did not notice his face ; she was looking 
at the woods and fields below. 

" I am always rather easily frightened," she said, 
with a little gasping laugh, " and I fancied that I 
should lose my footing and fall over into that 
dreadful black gulf Oh, it was quite an awful 
feeling ! but of course a very silly one." 

Then she raised herself and looked at Michael 
to see why he made no apology for frightening 
her. But when she saw his face she knew that 
his remorse was too deep for words. 

" Never mind about it," she said, sweetly. " I 
know you did not mean to alarm me. I am all 
right now." 

" Fm waiting," said Michael, hoarsely, " to hear 
my sentence." 
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" Your sentence !" she glanced at him timidly. 
" I do not know what you mean." 

" I've behaved like a brute," said Michael Drage, 
the veins on his forehead swelling, the beads of 
sweat standing out upon his brow. 

"I've frightened you, I've given way to that 
devilish temper of mine that conquers me now and 
then; and I'm fair ashamed of myself. You'll 
never forgive me ; you'll think of me always as a 
brute and a beast ; and I — I might as well go and 
throw myself into the Pool for behaving in that 
way to a lady like you. I would do it at a word 
from you." 

She gazed at him in astonishment. She was 
inclined to think him a little mad. But he was 
not mad ; he was only a man of vehement disposi- 
tion, who happened to be perfectly natural. No 
consideration of pride or of convention prevented 
him from making his acknowledgment of wrong- 
doing — even to a stranger. 

" Indeed," said Sibyl, gently, " I do not think at 
all of you in that way. It was foolish of me to be 
so frightened." 

" Why shouldn't you be frightened ?" he broke 
out, angrily — only the anger was with himself and 
not with her. " Of course, you were frightened. 
Any lady — any delicate, beautiful woman like you, 
whose shoes I'm not worthy to clean — would be 
frightened at being left like that on the very brink 
of the Black Pool. Why, you might have 
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stumbled, grown dizzy, fallen . . . and then it 
would have been all over with you, and I should 
have been a murderer. And all because I 
wouldn't take what you wanted to give me ! Tm 
a brute, and a great savage beast, thafs all ; and I 
humbly ask your pardon. And if you won't give 
it me, I swear I'll throw myself into the Pool, and 
end up the matter once and for all." 

" That would make things much better, wouldn't 
it ?" said Sibyl, with gentle irony. 

*' It would prevent me from behaving in that way 
again. When the fit takes me, I don't know what 
I'm doing. I'm beside myself Some day I shall 
do somebody a mischief and swing for it They've 
always told me so, ever since I was a boy. I'm 
mad at these times, I think," and he put one hand 
to his forehead, as if to calm the pulses that 
throbbed above his ear. 

" Poor fellow !" said Sibyl, pityingly. She 
scarcely knew that she had spoken aloud until she 
saw that he had turned away and stood leaning 
against the steep side of the hill, with his brow 
supported on his arm, and his shoulders shaken 
by a gasp, a sigh — nay, could it be a sob ? She 
had not known, perhaps, the sweetness of her tone. 

" I am sure," she said, slowly, " that no one with 
a good warm heart like yours — so kind to children 
and old people, so helpful to others, as I know you 
are — would ever do any cruel or wicked thing. I 
am sure you would not" 
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" You're the first that ever said it," he cried, in 
a broken voice. " The folk here are half afraid of 
me " 

"Oh ! no, no. I heard to-day from Mrs. Thom- 
son how good you were to your mother and to 
your little niece." 

•* Old people and children that have no sense," 
he muttered, keeping his head down. " Not those 
that understand. Tm a black sheep, in a way 
country folk never forget." 

Sibyl pondered for a moment. It did not occur 
to her that she was in a strange position — suddenly 
established as confessor and confidant to a man 
whom she had never seen before that day. The 
human need of help and sympathy had conquered 
her. She felt an ardent desire to comfort and 
assist. 

"You mean," she said, "that in the past — in 
your younger days, perhaps — ^you did something 
in haste which the people of your village have not 
forgotten ?" 

"Yes," he said, moving towards her with an 
eager light in his eyes; "that's just it. How 
did you know ?" 

" I only guessed." 

" You must be very clever," he said, looking at 
her with a simple wonderment, and an admiration 
by which she was touched rather than repelled. 
" You are quite right. That was why I went to 
sea. I had a quarrel with a friend of mine, and I 

e 6* 
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nearly killed him. It was when I thought he was 
dying that I went away, and I did not know for a 
good many months that he had recovered." 

" But he did recover ?" 

" Oh, yes ; he recovered. He's all right now. 
He doesn't live in the village, but it's the sort of 
thing folks never forget," said Michael, gloomily ; 
'' and it's cast up to me, now and then, that I shall 
do the same thing again some day. And I don't 
feel sure that I shall not." 

There was a strange lurid light in his dark eye 
as he looked down upon the village roofs. 

*' I wonder you stay here," said Sibyl, musingly. 

The grim face softened. " There's mother, and 
there's Trixy. I couldn't bear to leave them be- 
hind. And I could not take mother away: it 
would kill her." 

" You came back for her sake ?" 

" Yes, when my father died." 

" I think you were very noble," said Sibyl, in a 
low tone. 

"Eh?" he said, simply. "There was nothing 
else to do that I could see," 

" To a man of your nature, there was nothing 
else to do," she said to herself, but she did not 
say it aloud. She smiled a little, and was silent 
for a time. 

" And so," she said at last, rather hesitatingly, 
" you are afraid that this — ^this — what am I to call 
it ? — ^passion, violent temper " 
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"I call it the devil," said the man. 

"Well, whatever it is, you are afraid of its 

getting the mastery over you some day, and that 
it will lead you to do something terrible — ^that 
cannot be undone." 

He nodded his head. There was a dark, sullen 
look upon his face. 

" It's bound to come," he said, under his breath. 

" I don't believe it." 

" Ah ! If I could only think so I should be 
happy. It's like a demon taking me by the throat, 
sometimes. . . . I've never spoken about it to any- 
one before, and I don't know why I speak to you, 
except that I let it get the upper hand of me in 
your presence for a minute or two. You saw me 
. . . you can understand." 

"You did not say or do very much," Sibyl 
answered. His passionate remorse for a momen- 
tary fit of anger perplexed her. 

" I felt as if I could do — anything'* 

" Yes, you felt so, but you did nothing. You 
controlled yourself directly. You would control 
yourself in far greater anger than that." 

" I don't know," he said, in a deep undertone. 
" I sometimes think I'm not responsible at these 
times. It's something in the blood. My father 
and grandfather, and others farther back, were all 
alike. There are plenty of stories about them. 
It's not madness," he said, suddenly catching a 
new look upon Sibyl's face, " it's only bad temper. 
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as far as one can see. As I said before, it's lik 
the devil at one's throat." 

There was a Httle silence. Sibyl, thoughtful^ 
perplexed, interested, looked out upon the shining" 
landscape and the blue sky flecked with clouds. 
Then she asked a question which she had never 
asked any one before. 

" Do you believe in God ?" 

He looked at her, then answered, slowly, " Yes, 
I believe in God." 

" Do you never ask Him to keep the devil from 
your throat ?" 

" No," he said, " I don't think I ever do.'' 

She made no immediate rejoinder. She was not 
in the habit of talking about her beliefs, religious 
or otherwise. At that moment she was not quite 
sure that she herself believed, but she felt vaguely 
certain that Michael Drage might find hope and 
strength by faith in the Divine. 

" I think," she said, at length, in a very gentle 
voice, " that to do that might help you." 

There was a long silence. Michael Drage had 
cast himself down upon the turf at her feet, and 
seemed lost in thought. When he spoke, it was 
in a low and eager tone. 

** I know what would help me," he said. " If 
I knew any one who would talk to me sometimes 
as you are talking to me now, and believe in me, 
instead of looking as if they were waiting for the 
next outburst — ^that would help me most of all." 
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"Have you no friends here ?*' 

"None." 

"The clergyman at the parish " hesitated 

Sibyl. 

" Never comes near the place. There is no one 
—no one, I tell you. If there were some one like 
you here in the village that I could trust, and 
who would trust me, that would be half the battle, 
I am sure." 

"I trust you," said Sibyl, quickly. 

"You have no cause. In the cave," — he drew 
his breath hurriedly, — " how do you know what 
I might not have done ? I might have pushed 
you over, — killed you in my anger, — for all you 
knew. In your heart you must feel afraid of me, 
-*and it makes a wild beast of me to feel that a 
woman is afraid. Why, you did not want to ride 
with me in the trap, or to come into the caves 
with me. I called the children because I saw that 
you were afraid." 

" It was not that," said Sibyl, colouring a little, 
for how could she explain to him that she had 
been restrained by the dictates of custom and 
convention, which she was now disregarding so 
completely? " By-the-bye," she went on, in the 
hope of changing the subject, " where are the 
children ? They did not follow us to the Pool, I 
think." 

"No," said Michael, in a dull voice. "They 
Went home. They are quite accustomed to going 
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home by themselves, and Willy would take car^ 
of little Trix." Then, after a pause, in a lower 
and deeper tone, " You were afraid of me ?" 

" I am not afraid now," said Sibyl, turning her 
beautiful eyes upon him. 

" You would trust me now ?" 

" Perfectly." 

She wondered at herself for saying so, yet she 
knew that she was speaking truth. There was 
something in the man's face which compelled 
trust 

He was looking at her, and she saw his face 
soften and quiver, his eyes grow dim as if with 
tears. With a suddenness which took her by sur- 
prise, he raised himself to a kneeling position and 
kissed her little bare hand. She caught it away 
and sprang up ; she had not been prepared for this 
token of homage, and she was inclined to resent it 

" Don't be angry," he said, humbly. " Forgive 
me. I could not help it You don't know how 
grateful I am to you for saying that." 

" You should not do such things," said Sibyl. 
But she sat down again, and resigned herself to 
the charm of novelty. " You knew no better, I 
suppose." 

" I know nothing. I only know that the world 
would be a different place if " 

He came to a sudden stand-still, and a dull red 
crept into the bronze of his face. Sibyl did not 
ask what it was that he had left unsaid. 
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"Surely it is nearly time for me to go," she 
remarked. "It must be getting late; and if I 
have to catch the train " 

" You are going to-night ?" he asked. 

She hesitated a little. " I have not quite decided. 
I might stay. . . I am looking about for a place 
in which to stop and do some sketches. A friend 
of mine — Mr. Norwood — ^told me that Ashdale 
was full of charming bits of colour. Did you 
know Mr. Norwood? He was here two years 
ago." 

"I remember him." Michael was calm and 
grave again now. " He was a very pleasant man 
to talk to. He made a good many pictures of 
Ashdale, I believe." 

*' He does not seem to have exhausted all the 
points of view. I think I could still make another 
sketch or two." 

His eyes were fixed wistfully upon her. He 
wanted to say, "Stay!" and he did not know 
whether he might do it without offending her. 
She had charmed him by her gracious gentleness, 
her delicate refinement, the silver accents of her 
voice. He hardly thought her pretty; she did 
not come up to the village requirements, in the 
way of size and colouring, but she was like an 
exotic, something strange and lovely, from which 
he could not avert his eyes. He did not know 
that the charm she held for him was danger- 
ous; he was hardly aware that he was already 
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fascinated, — subjugated, — ready to lay himself at 
his conqueror's feet If only he dared murmur, 
" Stay !" 

Sibyl, being to some extent a woman of the 
world, was of course not disturbed or attracted in 
the same way. But she was conscious of some 
trouble of the senses, some pleasure in this strong 
map's submission, some new emotion in the air. 
And there was a fleeting prospect which pleased 
her fancy. She might surely influence this un- 
trained, half-savage creature, as she deemed him, 
" for his good." No one seemed to have tried to 
help him in his struggle with his lower instincts ; 
would it not be well for her to do her best in guid- 
ing and restraining him? It was the first thing 
that had caused her to feel pleasure or interest 
since the day when she had parted from Clement 
Atherley. 

Michael showed her another way to the village. 
There was a path cut along the side of the hill, 
and some wide grassy steps which led to a locked 
gate, of which he possessed the key. Then came 
another meadow and the village street. 

" But I bought no curiosities," said Sibyl, coming 
to a sudden stop, with a remorseful look. 

" There is nothing worth buying, I am afraid," 
replied Michael, respectfully. 

" And I dropped nothing into the Pool ! That 
was unlucky, was it not ?* 

A flash of feeling crossed Michael's face. " It's 
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a reason," he said, with eager awkwardness, " for 

you to go there again." 

" So it is," said Sibyl. She took another look 
at the great green hill, the quaint old village, the 
shining water, and the unclouded sky. " It would 
be a pity to imperil my luck, such as it is," she 
said, as she moved onwards to the inn, with 
Michael half a yard behind. " I think I should be 
afraid. ... I shall have to make another journey 
to the cave for that reason ; and I think, on the 
whole, that I will stay." 
Michael was content 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A STRANGE LOVER. 

But although Sibyl stayed, the next few hours 
of loneliness made her a little ashamed of herself 
She had had a new experience, but she was not 
sure that she liked it. Certainly there was a charm 
in the thought of becoming guardian angel, coun- 
sellor, friend, to any one in need, although he were 
only a villager ; but she felt that she would scarcely 
have approved the conduct of any other woman 
who had allowed a man of Michael Drage's station 
to pour out his soul to her. The only excuse lay 
in the extraordinary difference between Michael 
and other men. Sibyl had never known any one 
like him. What a curious nature it must be, she 
mused, with its hidden fires, its painful sensitive- 
ness, its gust of sudden passions, and, at the same 
time, its loving heart, and capacity for keen re- 
morse and agonizing repentance ! She could not 
bear to think that she should never see him again, 
never hear more of his history. It was easier to 
stay for a few days at Ashdale and fget to know 
him a little better. Probably, when she saw more 
of him, she would be disillusioned ! It was worth 
while to stay then. She did not want to be de- 
74 
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ceiVed again in her estimate of a man, as she had 
been deceived in Clement Atherley. 

The inertia of her sickness ]of mind and body 
still clung about her. It was easier to stay than 
to go. It was easier to send for her boxes from 
Buxton, and to set up her easel at the Green 
Dragon than to go further afield. There were 
some beautiful bits of picturesque . scenery near 
Ashdale. It was a pity not to transfer them to 
paper. And although at first Sibyl worked lan- 
guidly, and without much care for atmospheric 
effects, yet the interest of the work grew upon her. 
And out of her sketching proceeded another in- 
terest, — that of teaching Michael to take an interest, 
too. 

At first she did not see much of him ; she met 
him with reserve, and he treated her with a sort 
of reverence. But in a place like Ashdale, where 
every person knew everybody else, it was absurd 
to be reserved. She might just as well be fiiendly 
like the inhabitants. She found that Michael took 
an exaggerated view of his stormy fits of passion. 
The village people did not think much the worse 
of him for them. It was possible that they even 
respected his capacity for being so much angrier 
than anybody else. 

" Though old Parson did say as he were devil- 
possessed," said one old dame, peering up into 
Sibyl's face for comment or inquiry. 

But Sibyl said nothing. She did not want to 
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discuss Michael with the village folk. He might 
be poor and unlearned, but he was a thing apart 
What he had told her about himself made him 
sacred in her eyes. 

She sank into what seemed to be the village 
habit of sending for Michael in any emergency. 
He was the strong man of the place, the man of 
resource, the man to be relied on ; and he was 
always ready to give up his own occupations or 
amusements for the sake of others. Sibyl grew 
quickly into a kind of dependence upon him, into 
a belief in his power of helping when nobody else 
could help. 

It was pleasant, too, to have him beside her now 
and then, when she was sketching in lonely places. 
She was rather afraid of tramps, and also of cows ; 
and he kept them both away. For this reason, 
partly, he was given to appearing on the scene in the 
middle of her morning's work. He did not always 
speak to her at once, but would throw himself 
down under a tree at some little distance from her 
and pretend to read a book. He was always, 
however, very glad to lay it down at her bidding. 

" Come here, Michael, and tell me how my sketch 
is getting on," she would say to him, in almost a 
merry tone. She could not be the only person in 
the village who called him Mr. Drage, so she ad- 
dressed him now as Michael. He would come 
and stand behind her, and look with admiring, un- 
comprehending eye at her water-colours, and make 
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remarks that forced her to laugh with delighted 
amusement. She almost forgot at such moments 
that she had thought her heart was broken — once 
upon a time. 

But now and then he found her drooping, sor- 
rowful, listless, and then he did his best, in his 
clumsy, masculine fashion, to comfort her, and to 
make her own that the world was beautiful, al- 
though it did not contain much personal happiness 
for himself or her. That was his philosophy of 
life; and he taught Sibyl more of it than he 
knew. 

" Why should you care so much," he said to her, 
"whether your pictures are good or bad ?" 

*' That is an odd question from you, who set 
such a value on good work," said Sibyl, rather 
pettishly. 

"Well, yes, I do," he admitted. "And that 
wasn't the right way to put it, either. What I 
meant was this : Why should you care so much 
whether they are admired or not ?" 

" I don't care much." 

" Oh, yes, you do," he said, contradicting her 
easily. "You were telling me about the exhibi- 
tions, and how you would work up these sketches 
and send them there next year." 

"And sell them. You forget that important 
part." 

"Sell them," he repeated, seriously. "Now, 
that spoils the whole thing, to my mind. If you 
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take pleasure in the work for its own sake, why 
should you sell it ?" 

" Because I want the money," said Sibyl, pro- 
vokingly. 

" Have you only the money you earn, then ?" 
Michael asked, simply. 

" Do you not know that that is a very rude 
question, Michael Drage ?" 

" I suppose it is. I never thought what I was 
saying, — I beg your pardon. Of course, if one 
earns one's bread, one must sell what one makes. 
I did not mean that the carpenter should make 
tables and chairs for his own pleasure and pile 
them up in his shop." 

Sibyl was silent for a minute or two. 

" Well," she said, finally, " I must acknowledge 
that I have enough money to live on, and need not 
make any more unless I choose. But I should 
have to live in a very small way unless I earned 



more." 



" And would that matter ?" 

" You are a baby in practical things, I observe, 
Michael ; or else a Socialist." 

" Tm neither. I know nothing about politics," 
said Michael, pushing the hair off his forehead. 
" But seems to me that it's a pity to spend one's 
life moiling and toiling and striving for success or 
money, eating one's heart out for a word of praise, 
trying to get big prices, and so on, and letting the 
real pleasures of life go by." 
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" What are the real pleasures of life ?" 
* Michael considered a moment "For such as 
you I should say, a home and little children, and 
some one to take care of you. Hope and love." 

Sibyl laughed, but it was a bitter laugh. " In 
other words, the joys of domesticity? Michael, 
you are not very advanced, my friend. I think I 
prefer to paint and sell my pictures." 

" Nay ; I can't believe that," said Michael, 
eagerly. He leaned forward a little, and his dark, 
rugged face flushed as he spoke. "There's no 
woman in the world that doesn't wish to be loved, 
and who doesn't know that she's made to give 
love, and be happy in the giving. Love's the best 
thing in the world, and you seem to me to be 
throwing it away." 

" I have not thrown it away ; it has given me 
up," said Sibyl, laying down her brush and gazing 
dreamily before her. 

" That can't be," said Michael, with energy. " It 
will come back, if you choose, if you don't wil- 
fully banish it" 

They lapsed into silence. Michael moved back 
to his seat. Sibyl went on painting. But she 
painted with less vigour than usual, and there was 
a troubled look upon her face. 

What if Michael was right ? She knew a good 
deal about art ; did she know anything of life and 
love ? She had studied the world ; perhaps she 
had neglected her own soul. Here in the summer 
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silence it seemed to her of more consequence to 
live peacefully and well than to achieve a success, 
which counted for so little, after all, in the history 
of the world. 

But what was the use of thinking so ? Had not 
Clement Atherley made all the ordinary hopes of 
life impossible to her? He had shut up the 
avenues of love. She could care for no one else 
as she had cared for him. And — she said it bit- 
terly to herself — she had not even the poor conso- 
lation of thinking that she was love-worthy. Why 
had Clement left her ? Because she was growing 
old; because she was sickly, and faded, and un- 
successful. Unlovable, in short ; not the sort of 
woman who could gain or keep a man's heart 
She might forget Clement. She supposed that it 
was possible to forget ; but she must in that case 
go unloving, as she was unloved, to her grave. 

" Love will come back," Michael, indeed, had 
said. But what was he to pronounce upon her future 
life ? He was only a poor countryman, with no 
culture, no knowledge of the world. Clement would 
have laughed at him and contemptuously called 
him an awkward lout. He would have asked Sibyl 
why she talked to such a clod, and delicately hinted 
that her nature must have some affinity to that of 
the peasant whose society she affected. Sibyl's 
cheek turned red as this thought obtruded itself 
upon her. For a moment it made her angry with 
Michael Drage. Then she remembered the things 
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she admired in him ; the gentle thoughtfulness for 
others; the intimate acquaintance with nature, 
which made him resemble Thoreau more than any 
man she had ever met ; the habitual elevation of 
his mind, which, in spite of stray outbreaks of pas- 
sionate temper, rendered him a fit companion (as 
she thought) for the noblest of mankind ; and the 
two ideals of life floated side by side in her mind, 
conflicting with each other, until she felt confused 
and perplexed. Which was really admirable ? — 
the artistic knowledge, the finely cultivated intel- 
lect, and the utter want of truth and faith, on the 
one hand, or complete ignorance, entire blindness 
to art and literature, and a wonderful beauty of 
nature on the other ? Sibyl did not know. But 
the doubt disturbed her, and made her lose inter- 
est in her work; so that one day, pushing her 
sketch-book aside, she said to her constant but 
silent companion, almost fretfully, — 

" You have spoilt my ambition ! What is there 
in the world for me but my work ?" 

" I never meant that you should leave off loving 
your work** said he, with an emphasis on the last 
Word. 

" I sometimes think I hate it," she said, toying 
with her brushes and looking away. 

He was silent for a moment, then said in a voice 
which would have been a whisper, but for the thrill 
in it — 

'* You are unhappy ?" 
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"Yes/* she said, "I am unhappy; who is not? 
The world is not meant for happiness." 

" To a woman like you the world might be very 
happy." 

" Why to me ?" 

" You are very beautiful," said Michael, with the 
simple directness of a child. He was stretched at 
her feet, and his eyes were on her face. 

She started, laughed, and coloured ; then tried 
to frown. 

"Y0U should not say these things, Michael. 
You have no right to pay compliments." 

"It is no compliment; it is the truth," said 
Michael, unmoved. 

" Everyone does not think so." 

" Everyone who is not a fool." 

She winced a little, and thought of Clement; 
but she answered, coolly, " Even if it were true, 
you have no right to say so. As they tell us in 
the nursery, it is rude to make personal remarks." 

He was silent for a moment, then said, in the 
same quiet tone, — 

" I will not say so if you do not like it; but you 
will know that I always think it." 

**Oh, you are incorrigible," she cried, with a 
laugh, and then she went on painting. 

She was rather grave and distant to him for a 
time after that conversation; it was as if she 
wished to show him that he had gone too far. 
But Michael was impervious. He had some of 
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the calm dignity of a savage chieftain ; the same 
imperturbability of manner when his passions were 
not aroused, and the same passive conviction that 
he was the equal of anybody who called him friend. 
He was not troubled by any fear of Sibyl's con- 
tempt He was a man and she was a woman ; it 
seemed to him that they were on pretty equal 
ground. 

The summer flitted onward. Tourists began 
to arrive from north, south, east, and west, and 
Michael was much in request as a guide to the 
caves. Sibyl told herself that she was relieved 
by his absence ; but she missed him as one would 
miss the presence of a faithful dog. As a rule, 
the tourists did not stay more than one night, if 
so long, at Ashdale; they looked at the caves, 
climbed the hill, walked round the village, and 
went away again. And when they were gone, 
Michael drew a breath of relief, and hung about 
Miss Fletcher as he had done before. 

It was to please old Mrs. Drage that Sibyl at 
last consented to paint Michael's portrait. She 
had some skill in catching a likeness, although 
she had not made that branch of her art a study ; 
and Michael's features were easy to render on 
canvas. What she found more difficult was the 
expression — ^tender, melancholy, yet full of fire — 
which she found in his deep-set dark eyes. She 
painted them again and again, and was never 
satisfied, although other people, including Mrs. 
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Drage^ declared that she had made ''a speaking 
likeness" of the cave-keeper. And it was curious 
to Sibyl also to find that she seemed to under- 
stand the man better as she dwelt upon his fcice. 
She grew half afraid of the portrait, in her &nciful 
way, for it seemed to her that his soul spoke to 
hers out of those pictured eyes. 

But one July morning, Michael found her in an 
unwonted mood. She was waiting for him in the 
long, low parlour which Mrs. Thomson had set 
aside for her guest, and her painting materiab 
were, as usual, spread before her ; but she was sit- 
ting idly in her chair, with her handkerchief in 
her lap, and her hands hanging listlessly at her 
sides. There was a touch of redness on her eye- 
lids, which told of recent tears. 

" Shall I come in. Miss Fletcher ?" 

"Yes, come in," she said, without stirring a 
finger. " I shall begin work directly." 

He entered, and took up his usual position, but 
waited for some time before she spoke or moved. 
At last, with a heavy sigh, she reached out for her 
palette and brush. 

" I am tired," she said ; " I am not in the mood 
for work to-day." 

" I will go away." 

" No, don't go. The mood will change before 
long. I shall do my best work by-and-by." 

She spoke with feverish impatience. Michael 
looked at her wistfully. 
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" Why by-and-by ?" 

" Don't you know," she said, recklessly, " that 
artists always do their best work after their hearts 
are broken ?" 

" But your heart is not broken ?" 

" No, I suppose not It has got to break yet. 
I am waiting for it, and for the fine work that will 
follow," said Sibyl, a little wildly. She scarcely 
knew 'what she said. 

" You have had bad news to-day ?" 

" No , nothing only what I expected." 
Can I do anything for you ?" 
Nothing." 

There was silence. Michael knitted his brows 
and looked down. Sibyl seized her brushes and 
wielded them vigorously, only her hands were 
shaking all the time. In her pocket she felt the 
letter that told her of Clement Atherley's marriage 
with Ethel Brooke. But she meant to be very 
brave, and, although she spoke bitterly, not to 
show how much she was hurt, only there was a 
climbing lump in her throat which she could not 
swallow down ; it made her feel helpless, sick, mis- 
erable; and at last her self-mastery gave way. 
She let her palette and brushes fall from her 
hand, and, leaning back in her chair, she burst -into 
uncontrollable tears. They rained down between 
her slender fingers, and the sobs shook her from 
head to foot She had borne her grief too long. 

Michael Drage remained perfectly motionless 
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for a minute or two. His face turned white at the; 
sight of Sibyl's tears. Then he found himself, h^ 
did not know how, at her side. He was speakings 
dizzily, thickly, as a man speaks in delirium ; but: 
he knew, only too well, what he wanted to say. 

" For God*s sake, don't cry !" he said. " I would 
give my life sooner than to see you unhappy. 
Can't I do anything ? Don't you know that I love 
you better than myself, better than all the world ? 
Can't I make you any happier ? Would it be no 
help to you to know that I love you, I worship 
you, I would die for you ?" 

He knelt at her side, and longed to draw th^ 
slender fingers from her tear-wet face and take th^ 
graceful, ruffled head upon his shoulder. But 
yet he did not dare. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ESTRANGED. 

The shock of Michael Drage*s arrival tended to 
calm Sibyl's nerves. She struggled against the 
Sobs in her throat, until they changed into hysteri- 
cal laughter : then, suddenly she flung down her 
hands and faced him, with her eyes all wet with 
tears, and her features still convulsed with emotion. 
Perhaps he thought that this change of position 
meant some kind of self-abandonment, for he laid 
one of his hands upon hers. 

She started up and wrenched it away. " How 
dare you ?" she said. " How dare you touch me ? 

How dare you say " 

Then the hysteria reasserted itself. She sat 
down, put her hands to her throat, and began to 
laugh again, wildly and helplessly. She cried no 
more, but there was a dumb anguish in her eyes 
which contradicted the mirth upon her lips. 

Michael did not understand. He rose from his 
knees, and his eyes grew sullen and fierce. He 
stood motionless as a statue while she laughed. 

" Michael," she said at last, with a gasp, " how 
could you ? You must be mad !" 
" Mad ?** he queried. " To say I loved you ?" 
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" You must know," she answered, " that it is — 
well, unsuitable. I wish you had never spoken 
of such a thing." At last she had grown grave. 

" I would not have spoken if I had known that 
you would laugh at me," said Michael, quietly. 
But his eyes blazed. 

Suddenly, Sibyl remembered the stories that 
she had heard of his wild temper, and the signs 
of it that she had seen. She shivered a little, and 
her face changed and turned white. But Michael's 
next words reassured her completely. 

" You need not be afraid. I am not going to 
be angry," he said. " I could not be angry with 
you. I did not know I should offend you, — ^that 
was all. You have always been so kind, — ^so 
friendly " 

" That is a very different thing from letting you 
talk of love !" cried Sibyl, indignantly ; but her 
anger was appeased. 

" Is it ? I did not understand. I suppose it is 
because — " his eyes showed a troubled question- 
ing of fate — ^** because I am so far beneath you ? 
because I know so little, and have not mixed with 
the people you are used to ?" 

"We have been brought up in very different 
worlds," said Sibyl, trying to speak gently. " It 
would be no use " 

" I am the last of my name," said Michael, with 
a touch of pride which she had not hitherto seen 
in him, "and I am only a rough working-man, 
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that IS true ; but I come of a family that is per- 
haps as old as yours." 

"Older," said Sibyl, frankly. "Oh, yes, you 
have the advantage of me there. But it is no use 
discussing the matter. I am very sorry you men- 
tioned it, — yery sorry such an idea occurred to 
you, — and I must ask you not to speak of it 
again." 

"It is no use then? You could not — ever — 
care for me ?" 

"Oh, no, no! Not in that way. You have 
always been a good friend to me, Michael, 
but " 

" But you thought I was a log or a stone, with 
no power to be hurt ?" 

" I am sorry — ^very sorry — if I have hurt you. 
I never thought " 

"You thought me so far beneath you that I 
should not venture to love you as a man loves a 
woman? Well," said Michael, deliberately, "I 
don't see it I have as much right to love you as 
any other man. If I have to adore you from a 
distance, then let it be from a distance, — like the 
moth and the star in a piece of poetry I read the 
other day. I'm the moth, you are the star. I 
shall die before I cease to love you, although the 
moth cannot reach the star." 

" You must not talk on this way, Michael : I 

cannot listen." 

" It seems to me that you ought to listen, — once, 
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at least. I'm not a fine talker, not educated, 
you are ; but it seems to me that I have a right 
be heard." 

"If you speak, we can be friends no longer^* ^ 
said Sibyl, quietly. " You had better say no mor^- 
I would rather keep your friendship, Michael- 
Forgive me for hurting you, and let us keej 
silence." 

She held out her hand, but Michael did not takz- 
it. He drew back and set his lips. 

" Nay," he said, " I don't feel as if I could t- 
just the same as I was before. It's all or nothint 
with me. If you won't even listen to my love, I'll^^l 
not trouble you with my presence. Because you*- 
read it in my face and my voice every momen' 
even if I didn't put it into words. I couldn't kee ^^r""^ 
it out, and I should trouble you." 

He moved to the door. 

"Michael, come back," cried Sibyl, eagerl)^^* 
She crossed the room towards him, and laid he ^ 
hand on his arm. "Don't be angry with m( 
Michael," she entreated. "You are my onb 
friend here." 

He stood silent, then shook his head and dre\p*'*^ 
his arm away. 

" We can't be friends with this between us," hi 
said. " But I'll come and go as I used to d< 
whenever you want me. And maybe, when you'v 
finished the picture, — if you want to finish it, — I'^^^ 
go away and trouble you no more." 
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He opened the door and went out, closing it 

f>ehind him. Sibyl, left alone in the room, relieved 

her feelings by a burst of remorseful tears. Then 

a headache came on, and she went to bed, utterly 

^eary, and only too glad to shut out every sight 

^nd every sound. She did not emerge from her 

i"oom for a couple of days, and when she came 

forth, it was with a strange tremor of expectation, 

as if she would find that all the world had 

changed. 

But the world seemed exactly as it was. It had 
Hot changed in the very least. Michael was still 
Coming and going with visitors to the caves ; he 
'Was quieter and graver than usual, but not different 
otherwise. She had been mutely afraid that he 
^ould show some familiarity, some consciousness 
of a new intimacy between them, and she was pre- 
pared to repel thes\& advances; but she had no 
need to entrench herself behind her barriers of 
conventionalism and reserve. Michael was, if 
anything, more respectful in manner than ever. 
He did not linger beside her any longer ; he did 
not hover in her neighbourhood when she was 
painting ; and she was annoyed to find how much 
she missed that silent companionship, that naive 
criticism, that unspoken homage of his eyes. She 
drew and painted diligently. She wanted to forget 
what he had said to her respecting the futility of 
making 'money and obtaining success. She was 
resolved to show the world that she had not lost 
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her talent or her skill. But by the world she only 
meant Clement Atherley, and Adela Sherwin, and 
the old acquaintances who had smiled and scoffed 
when her lover had thrown her over, and her work 
had seemed to fail. 

She was scarcely conscious that her point 'of 
view had changed. When she left London she 
was nerveless and supine. She had wanted peace 
and quiet only, and had dreamed away her hours 
in useless pining for what she had lost. She had 
come to Ashdale in May, and it was September 
now. She was still miserable, she told herself, 
still sore from the sting of Clement's desertion; 
but the listlessness of her sorrow had gone from 
her. The old energy had come back. And — she 
hardly knew why — ^but it had come back to her 
with the influence of Michael Drage's faithful fel- 
lowship and silent admiration. These had reas- 
sured her — had made her feel as if it were worth 
while to work again, and had roused in her that 
pride which was in itself a healthy symptom of 
possible recovery. 

She could not be sure, but it seemed to her that 
she was doing better work now than she had done for 
some time. Her eye was keener; her touch lighter 
and more accurate ; her impression of colour was 
as brilliant as it was delicate. She looked at her 
paintings doubtfully, and said to herself that either 
she was growing blind and stupid, or she was im- 
proving marvellously in her art. Something had 
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come into her work — a feeling — z, soul of things 
beautiful — which had never been there before. She 
herself had said that an artist's heart must be 
broken before he can reach the full height of his 
genius, and perhaps it was true. At any rate, it 
was evident that Sibyl Fletcher's trouble had in- 
tensified her powers. She felt almost certain that 
these sketches and her more finished paintings 
would be appreciated by the artistic world. 

" I think I will run up to London in October," 
she said to herself. " Not to stay, but to show 
these sketches to Barry and ask him if he can sell 
any of them. And I might get a conunission or 
two." 

Barry was her agent in town. She knew that he 
had shrugged his shoulders over her later work, 
done (as she now realised) when she was on the 
point of breaking down ; and she wondered what 
he would say to the new examples of her skill that 
she should take with her. 

"I shall not stay in London," she went on. 
" But I may go somewhere else — abroad, perhaps. 
Ashdale in winter would not be very inspiriting. 
And it has seemed dull lately — duller than it used 
to be." 

She did not say to herself that it was dull since 
she had been deprived of Michael's society ; but 
such was really the case. She remembered with 
restless uneasiness that she had not seen him for 
nearly a week. She let drop a .remark to this 
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effect in her landlady's presence, and Mrs. Thomson 
answered vivaciously : " Eh, miss ; they say he*s ill. 
But I don't know. I never saw Michael Drage ill 
all my life, and I can't believe it. But he had a 
queer, hang-dog look the last time I saw him, and 
as thin as a lath. Did you want him. Miss 
Fletcher ? I'd send up my Willy to look for him, 
if you want him for anything." 

" Oh, no, thank you, Mrs. Thomson. I don't 
want him," said Sibyl, feeling guilty. "I only 
wondered what had become of him ; he is usually 
to be seen about the place." 

" I don't wonder at yoUr missing him, for sure, 
miss," said Mrs. Thomson, kindly, " he's a handy 
man to have about, and a great admirer of your 
pictures, I'm sure, miss, for I often see him looking 
at 'em, whenever he can get the chance." 

Sibyl smiled a little sadly. She did not think 
that Michael had any profound appreciation of her 
pictures, save as being the work of her hand. Mrs. 
Thomson and the other village people had more 
understanding of them than he, although it was of a 
rather patronising kind. They looked on her kindly> 
with a sort of pity for her inexperience and loneli- 
ness which brought her down to their level. She 
was " nobody particular" to them. As for admir- 
ing her personal appearance, or her carefully 
chosen and artistically made dresses, which were a 
good deal regarded in London, they would have 
gaped and laughed at the idea. 
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She was a pleasing young woman, who earned 

her living by making little trumpery pictures, — 

that was the village notion of Sibyl Fletcher. She 

would be much better off if she were married to a 

small former, or even a working-man. 

The thought that Michael was ill drew Sibyl up 
the road to the little house beside the caves that 
afternoon. Old Mrs. Drage was sitting beside one 
of the tables of " specimens" and curiosities. She 
had a big umbrella to shade her face from the 
autumnal sunshine, and she wore, as usual, a close 
white cap and a little shawl upon her shoulders. 
Also, she had big horn spectacles and a white 
apron, and when no customers or tourists claimed 
her attention she knitted socks or read chapters in 
a large-print Testament. She looked up at Sibyl 
with a smile, in which the visitor read a doubt, a 
lurking restraint, as if she suspected that something 
were amiss. 

" Good-afternoon, Miss Fletcher," she said, civ- 
illy. " Did you want Michael ? He's away for 
the day, Tm afraid." 

"I did not want him, thank you," Sibyl an- 
swered, with a touch of embarrassment. Why was 
everybody so ready to think that she wanted 
Michael ? " My picture is finished. Would you 
like to see it some day, Mrs. Drage ? I have been 
painting your son, you know." 

" Thank you, miss, I should like to see it very 
much. Michael wouldn't never be photographed. 
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and I'd like to see how he looked in a pic- 
ture." 

" If you like it/' said Sibyl, impulsively, " you 
shall have it to keep." 

She felt strangely pleased by the idea, and old 
Mrs. Drage's feice lighted up suddenly, 

" Aye, miss, I should like that It would keep 
me nicely in mind of his face — ^not that I need to 
be kept in mind of it exactly — ^when he's away." 

" Is he going away ?" 

"He talks of Ameriky, miss, or some such 
place as that And I think he wants a change ; 
he do get so restless-like." 

" I thought he would never leave Ashdale." 

" Nor I, miss ; he's main fond of it, to be sure. 
But he's not what I call in his usual just now. He 
won't eat, and he don't sleep o' nights, and he's 
never, so to speak, easy and comfortable in his 
mind. If I thought he'd seen a lass he could 
fancy I should ha' said he was in love; but I 
don't know an Ashdale girl as wouldn't near jump 
out of her skin for joy if she thought as he cared 
a straw for her." 

" I wonder he has stayed unmarried when the 
Ashdale girls are so ready to accept him," said 
Sibyl, and there was a note of irony in her voice. 

" He never would have nout to say to them," 
said Mrs Drage, knitting placidly away at her 
sock ; " he was always above the village girls, and 
yet I suppose he has no chance with ladies. He 
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hasn't the education to please them, nor the money ; 
he has family and all that, for, although I'm only 
a Derbyshire lass, his &ther was a gentleman* But 
that doesn't go for much in these days." 

Sibyl looked at her suspiciously. Did she 
know nothing at all of her son's inclinations? 
Apparently not, for she continued, with great 
simplicity, — 

'' I was wishing I could see you, and ask you 
to say a word to him, miss ; but I didn't know 
whether I might make so bold. However, seeing 
you in this ^miliar manner, as it were, I just men- 
tion it to you ; it would be a particular fevour to 
Die if you could ask him one day whether any- 
thing is wrong." 

" I'm afraid I couldn't do that, Mrs Drage." 

"Well, miss, I don't know why not He'd 
listen to you maybe, for he sets g^eat store by 
what you say ; and if you could tell him to eat 
his meat, and to sleep o' nights, he might pay some 
sort of attention." 

"I'm afraid he would not attend to me," said 
Sibyl. Then, by way of changing the subject, 
she asked after little Trix, Mrs Drage's grand- 
daughter. 

" She's nicely, miss, thank ye. I used to think 
Michael was too fond of her to care for anybody 
dse; but he's sadly changed." 

"Is he not as kind to her as*he was?" Sibyl 
ii^It some astonished indignation as she spoke; 
^ g 9 
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surely that great strong man did not vent his dis- 
appointment on his aged mother and little niece? 
But the mother's answer reassured her on that 
score. 

" He couldn't be kinder or tenderer if he was 
her own father, miss. But she don't seem to 
satisfy him as she did. She comes and kisses 
him, and he kisses her back, and then he forgets 
all about her, and sits and sighs fit to break yout 
heart. He don't go to bed half the night through, 
and if you'll believe it, miss," — ^the old womati 
lowered her voice, — ^''he came home one nigh^ 
and lay on the floor in his room, sobbing like ^ 
child. He didn't know I could hear ; but mother'^ 
ears are sharp," 

What could Sibyl say? She could bear rtO 
more of these communications. She got up an<^ 
made some trivial remarks about the mineral^ 
exposed for sale, and then she took her leav^- 
But as she walked back to the Green Dragon, h^^ 
mind was a ferment of mingled regret and rage. 

"Why did she say all this to me? Did sh^ 
know ?. . . If she did, it was very impertinent of 
her. But, of course, she couldn't know ; Michael 
would never tell." Then she blushed rosy-red a*^ 
the thought of her perfect trust in Michael. Ir»- 
spite of his occasional gloom and moroseness an^ 
spurts of evil temper, she knew that he was a maf^ 
who might be trusted through thick and thirB-* 
There was no possibility of his saying or doin^ 
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anything mean or underhand. And he would 
never tdl what he knew she would not wish to 
have known — even to his mother. 

But her reflections ended in a sigh as heavy as 
those of which she had just heard, and a determina- 
tion to go to London as soon as possible. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SUCCESS. 

Sibyl did not go to the station in the dog-ca 
with Michael as driver, in the way that she ha. 
come to Ashdale. She traversed the intervenin 
three miles decorously in a hired fly from th. 
Green Dragon. There was no need, therefore, ti 
observe silence with respect to money matters ; th 
fly-man was quite ready to receive his fere and 
shilling beside. " It is a comfort not to have 
deal with a decayed gentleman," said Sibyl to her 
self, half pettishly. Then she laughed aloud, fo 
there seemed something truly absurd in thinking^ 
of Michael Drage as " decayed " in any way. " A^ 
poor gentleman — a gentleman who has come down, 
in the world." Such were the phrases that SibyL 
ran over in her mind. " But still a gentleman ia 
heart and soul, and, therefore, worthy of respect." 
She made a mental list of the men whom she had 
known in London, and tried to compare Michael 
with them ; but it was a difficult thing to do, and 
at last she gave up the attempt. 

" I shall think him very uncouth and unman- 
nerly when I have stepped into the old grooves 
again," she said to herself. " Of course, the men 
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knows in London are infinitely his supe* 



s." 



ut did she really think so ? 
he valley looked very lovely as she left it be- 
I. The trees were ablaze with scarlet and yel- 
and russet-brown; the corn-fields lay bare 
golden in the sunlight ; the purple of the hills 
vivid, yet softened by an October haze. Au- 
1 was nearly over, and there was a faint chill 
tie air, which had an invigorating effect; and 
»ibyl drew her cloak more closely about her, 
^as conscious of a spirit and energy which had 
been hers in the sunny days of early summer 
1 she first set foot in Ashdale. 
er flat was still tenanted, and she did not want 
tay at the houses of friends. She had, there- 
written for rooms to a respectable woman 
let lodgings in Kensington, and she knew that 
•would be ready for her when she arrived in 
u She had also written to her agent, and to 
or two acquaintances, and she had sent a com- 
ion to a frame-maker, so as to shorten her 
less in London as much as possible; and in 
of a painful shrinking from the sight of old 
I, which now and then assailed her, she looked 
ard to the visit with some eagerness. At any 
she should soon hear whether her art had 
nerated or improved. 

de rooms in Kensington, not far from the 
i Street, were small, but clean and prettily 
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furnished ; it was a pity that, in Sibyl's opinion, at 
least, they were so close and stuffy. She threw 
all the windows open as soon as she arrived, but 
without any great improvement ; and she was not 
astonished to hear that Londoners were complain- 
ing of the heat of the past summer, and longing 
for cold airs and for rain. Sibyl thought with a 
smile of the long hours she had passed in grove or 
meadow while all London lay sweltering in the 
summer heat ; she thought of the cool shadows oF 
the trees, the tinkling of running water, the tran-- 
quillity of evening skies, and the close streets 
looked to her unutterably poor, and sordid, and 
miserable. " I wonder why I came," she said withi. 
a sigh, as she laid her head upon the pillow and 
tried to sleep. 

But in the morning things looked a little brighter- 
She had a letter or two from friends, an invitation 
to dinner, a card for a private view, a note from 
her agent, solemnly appointing an hour at which, 
he hoped to have the honour of calling upon her. 
The hour was twelve o'clock, and Sibyl spent the 
time between breakfast and noon in unpacking her 
sketches and arranging them in advantageous po- 
sitions for her critic's eye. In the London atmos- 
phere she thought they looked false and meretri- 
cious; she waited nervously for Mr. Barry's 
opinion. He would tell her, at least, whether 
they would sell ; she had never known him to be 
wrong in a matter of that kind. 
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Mr. Barry filled a good many parts in the artistic 
world. He had a small gallery of his own in Bond 
Street for the works of " living artists ;" these works 
he sold for the artists on commission, and he also 
bought pictures rather largely, in order to sell 
them again fpr his own benefit. He was consid- 
ered a very good judge, and his advice was largely 
Sought by buyers and sellers alike. He had 
Spoken rather superciliously to Sibyl of her later 
Work, before she left London, and she felt some 
Anxiety as to what he would say to it now. 

He came punctually at twelve ; he was always 
Pvinctual! He was a round, short, shiny little 
^^an, with black beads for eyes, and oily-looking 
^liick hair. Possibly he was Jewish by birth, but 
*>e never claimed kinship with Jews, and was 
observed to avoid their society. 

" Well, Miss Fletcher, and how goes the world 
'With you. Miss Fletcher ?*' he inquired, cheerily. 

" Oh, pretty well, I think, thank you, Mr. Barry. 
AVon't you sit down and have a chat ?" 

She knew that he liked to ignore all mention of 
business at the beginning of an interview. It 
pleased him to feel for a few minutes as if he were 
making an ordinary call. 

" Ah, thank you, thank you. Miss Fletcher; and 
where have you been spending the summer, now, 
Miss Fletcher? Where have you been hiding 
yourself away ?" 

The expression was unfortunate, and Sibyl's 
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face flushed a little, but she answered, unconcern- 
edly,— 

" I have been in a little village in the heart of 
Derbyshire ; the place where Harry Norwood was 
sketching a summer or two ago — ^Ashdale. You 
bought one of his pictures of Ashdale Church, I 
remember." 

" Ay, ay, so I did. What a memory you have, 
Miss Fletcher I Pretty sketch, too, I remember. 
I parted with it afterwards to Clement Atherley. 
Let's see, you knew him, didn't you ? He wanted 
it for his new house. Pretty little wife he's got, 
hasn't he ?" 

" Very pretty/* said Sibyl, scorning to show any 
emotion. 

" Oh, why, let me see. I declare I've put my 
foot in it, as usual. You were engaged to Clement 
Atherley yourself, weren't you ? Then you won't 
like hearing about his wife, eh. Miss Fletcher?" 
with an odious jocularity. " Very much admired, 
too, Mrs. Atherley is." 

"It does not matter in the least," said Sibyl, 
coldly. " I am very glad to hear that she is ad- 
mired. I have been making some sketches that 
you would perhaps like to see, Mr. Barry ?" 

It was the one sign that she gave of annoyance. 
Mr. Barry preferred to suggest himself that he 
should see an artist's productions; he did not 
care about being asked to look at them in that 
business-like way. He uttered a slight grunt of 
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dissatisfaction as he rose to glance at the sketches, 
and Sibyl knew that he would give an adverse 
opinion if he could. 

She waited, but no opinion came. Mr. Barry 
grunted again, snuf!ed^ passed from one to another 
without remark. When he spoke, his sentiments 
were decisive. 

" H'm ! — good subject — ^slight, perhaps — atmos- 
phere, perspective, tone — h'm ! h'm ! YouVe al- 
tered your style, Miss Fletcher, eh ?*' 

" Have I ?*' said Sibyl, looking at the sketches. 
" I did not know.'* 

"Very much altered Staying in the country 
did it, eh ?" 

" I don't know. Do you like it as well as the 
old style?" 

"Better," said Mr. Barry, with emphasis. 
" You've got on ; you've got on." 

" I am glad to hear it." 

" I did not think you had it in you," said Mr. 
Barry, looking at the sketches, with his little black 
eyes twinkling. " I thought you'd gone as far as 
you ever would go ; that, in short, you were falling 
off. It is the case sometimes that an artist does 
fall off considerably if he doesn't take a new line. 
You've saved yourself. It was just touch and go 
with you last spring; but you'll do now in this 
new line of yours." 

He had left off his tiresome repetition of her 
name. This was a good sign; it meant that he 
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was thinking of the subject in hand instead of 
trying to be polite. " There's a good bit," he 
said, holding out one of the landscapes between 
his finger and thumb as far as he could, and blink- 
ing at it with both eyes. '* It*s the atmospheric ef- 
fect you seem to have been thinking of, and you've 
caught it. Those pearly tints, by Jove!" He 
laid it down suddenly, and looked at her as if he 
had never seen her before, and wanted to know 
what she was like. " By Jove !" he repeated, using 
the old-fashioned exclamation in a way which 
showed that he was really moved and astonished, 
" how did you manage to do it. Miss Fletcher, eh ?" 

She laughed, and was gratified, not offended, by 
his surprise. 

" If you think they are pretty good, Mr. Barry, 
I hope you will help me to dispose of them prop- 
erly," she said. 

" Help you ? Of course I will. I'd like one or 
two for my gallery, but picture selling ain't what 
it was," and Mr. Barry shook his head dismally. 
He had remembered his part ; he was no longer 
the art-critic and admirer, but the cautious agent 
and purchaser on commission. This made a dif- 
ference in his attitude ; but even while he scowled 
and haggled, and even sneered at Sibyl's views, in 
his customary fashion, she could see that his eyes 
were twinkling with satisfaction, and she felt. pretty 
certain that he would sing the praises of her 
pictures far and wide. 
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He offered her terms with which she was well 
content, and when he left her she was comfortably 
aware that she was on the high road to (moderate) 
fame and fortune, which she was by no means in- 
clined to despise. It was with a mild sense of ex- 
hilaration that she paid some calls in the course of 
the afternoon, and, after a modest dinner at home, 
dressed herself for a large evening party to which 
she had received an invitation. It was early for 
large parties. November was just beginning, and 
a great many people were still out of town ; but 
this was not a fashionable party ; it was an assem- 
blage of musical and literary and artistic folk, — 
just one of the parties that in old times Sibyl 
used to enjoy, and which she expected to enjoy 
now as much as ever. The remembrance of 
Clement Atherley was deadened, for the moment ; 
and she had put Ashdale out of her mind, where 
however the dark face of Michael Drage hovered 
like a reproachful ghost. But she was determined 
to taste once more the old London life which she 
had once found so delightful, and she rather hoped 
to find it even more delightful than of old. 

She looked doubtfully at her dress before she 
put* it on ; it was an old one, and she wondered 
whether it would be out of fashion, but she had no 
other evening dress at hand. It was a very simple 
affair, long and sweeping, of some gauzy black 
stuff intermingled with very delicate lace. She 
always wore gold ornaments with this dress. She 
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had some antique Indian chains and filagree trifles 
which " went" with it, and which she liked. To- 
night, looking at herself in the glass, she felt as if 
she wanted something more. A touch of colour 
was needed, — something to match the flame of new 
feeling in her heart She turned to a vase of 
flowers and drew out a cluster of chrysanthemums, 
which she laid upon her bosom. Yes, those were 
the right colors ; they gave just the brilliance that 
she wanted. She looked at herself in the glass and 
knew with a rising of surprise that she looked 
well Where were the hollow eyes, the sunken 
pale cheeks, the drawn lips of earlier days ? Last 
May she had been worn, faded, old ; she was years 
younger now, with the clear faint bloom of health 
upon her face, and a new brightness in her eyes. 
She smiled as she drew on her gloves before the 
glass. " After all, I am not so very old," she said. 

The rooms were crowded, and Sibyl met a dozen 
acquaintances, one after another, before she had 
been there five minutes. Two or three of them 
exclaimed at once upon her altered appearance. 

" How well you look ! You must have been in 
the country — or abroad ?*' But for the most part 
her friends greeted her as if she had met them 
yesterday, and seemed oblivious of the fact that 
she had been more than six months away from 
town. " Oh, I thought I hadn't seen you about 
quite lately," one of them remarked, when she ad- 
verted to this fact It showed Sibyl how easy it 
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was to drop out of the old society ; how little she 
would be missed ! She met no one who cared to 
meet her again, as she said to herself. There was 
plenty of careless, kindly liking, but no personal 
love. " Who would be sorry for me if I died ?" 
thought Sibyl, while the gay talk buzzed in her 
ears and the light danced before her eyes. 

The mention of her own name roused her from 
a momentary reverie. Miss Sherwin was standing 
near, but with her back to Sibyl, holding forth to a 
little circle of amused listeners. 

" Oh, yes, that's what Barry said, — Sibyl Flet- 
cher's going to make a big splash at last ! Met him 
this afternoon, and he was full of her." 

" I'm glad to hear it," said a kindly voice. " I 
always liked Sibyl Fletcher." 

" Oh, so do I," said Miss Sherwin, glibly ; " but 
her pictures, — rather too thin, you know ! Quite 
played out. She was doing wretched work last 
spring. Well, Barry has seen the pictures she's 
brought back from the country, and he says they 
are charming ; but we all know what Barry is." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" Of course he has a commission on the sales," 
said Miss Sherwin, sinking her voice a littie ; " so 
he's bound to puff them, you know." 

There was a ripple of laughter, and the group 

moved away, while Sibyl knitted her brows, and 

wished that she had not heard. She could not 

help stiffening in manner when Miss Sherwin sud- 

10 
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denly discovered her presence, and swooped down 
upon her with compliments and congratulation. 

" Oh, my dear, so you have come back to us ! 
How weU you look ! And your pictures ! Such 
a success I hear ; so charming 1 I am quite look- 
ing forward to seeing them." 

" I am afraid you have only heard Mr. Barry's 
account of them," said Sibyl, with a smile. *' But 
he has not got a commission on all of them, you 
know." 

Miss Sherwin took the blow very well. " Oh, 
you wicked creature ! you must have heard some- 
thing I said !" she exclaimed. " Well, I can forgive 
you anything when you look so nice. Those lovely 
gold ornaments ! You look better than ever, and 
people have been saying that you meant to resiune 
the world, and all sorts of nonsense " 

" I have taken no vows," said Sibyl. 

" I should think not ; nor are you likely to take 
any, except perhaps marriage vows, eh?" said 
Miss Sherwin, with a chuckle. Sibyl thought her 
inexpressibly vulgar. Had she grown more so ? 
or was she always like this ? Her scarlet dress, 
cut terribly low on her shoulders, her clinking 
showy bracelets, her mountain of elaborately 
dressed hair, jarred upon Sibyl's taste. She 
wanted to move aside, but the lady journalist was 
not quite so ready to let her go. She wanted a 
paragraph for her next " London letter." 

" Now tell me where have you been staying ?" 
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Very reluctantly Sibyl confessed. 

" What a delightful thing to do 1 And are you 
going back there? I shall come after you, and 
pay you a visit one day. All village people, I 
suppose. And you live at the village inn ? How 
quite too delightfully charming 1 And it has done 
you good, too, I never saw you looking so well." 

"Oh, yes; I am quite well, thank you," said 
Sibyl, coldly. 

"So glad to see that you didn't break your 
heart over that wretch, Clement Atherley/' said 
Miss Sherwin, in a loud whisper. "Have you 
seen his bride? He has just published a collec- 
tion of short stories, — ^very poor some of them, I 
think. Ihcy say he got three hundred pounds 
down for it ; but I can't believe it, can you ?" 

" I don't know, I am sure." 

" Of course he says so ; but people will say 
anything. Look : there he is with his wife." 

Sibyl shrank a little ; she had not expected to 
see Clement Atherley. Her eye distinguished 
him at once: he looked languid, bored, even a 
little out of temper, and surely he was paler and 
slenderer than he used to be ? She was half in- 
dignant with herself for finding him insignifi- 
cant. 

" Hasn't his wife gone off? She is not nearly 
so pretty as she was," said Miss Sherwin at her 
elbow. " Why, she looks older than you, Sibyl ; 
but then you look as if you had taken a new lease 
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of life. Welly good-bye; I dare say I shall meet 
you somewhere else before long." 

She left Sibyl's side, and went about the room 
with the air of interviewing every one to whom 
she spoke. Sibyl was glad to be rid of her. She 
was making her way to the door when she came 
full upon Mr. Atherley, whom she had meant sedu- 
lously to avoid. She would have bowed and 
passed on, but to her surprise he held out his hand. 

" Sibyl !" 

She looked at him gravely. He had no right to 
call her by that name, and he saw his mistake at 
once. 

" I beg your pardon," he muttered, blundering 
as men do when they see they have made a mis- 
take ; " I was taken by surprise. I did not know 
you were in town, Miss Fletcher." He seemed to 
utter the title with an effort. 

" I am in town for a few days. I am just going. 
Good-evening," said Sibyl, conscious that she was 
watched by more than one pair of malicious ^^. 

" Let me see you to your carriage." And as she 
could not well refuse, she went down-stairs with 
her fingers resting on his arm, and a crowd of con- 
flicting emotions in her heart. " I need not ask 
how you are ; you look well," he said. 

" Yes, I am very well, thank you," said Sibyl, 
courteously, 

" You have been in the country, I suppose ?" , 

" Yes." 
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That was all. The hansom which had been 
summoned arrived at that moment, and he helped 
her into it with somewhat eager and officious care. 
Sibyl could have well dispensed with it She 
thought it bad taste on his part to come forward at 
that moment and give a handle to ill-natured gos- 
sips about her past engagement to him. But she 
kept her outer appearance of serious calm and 
seemed perfectly unmoved. 

Only, at the last moment, just as she was driv- 
ing away, and Clement still stood on the steps, 
she caugh a glimpse, a gleam, of a face she knew 
in the crowd of spectators on the pavement. She 
told herself afterwards that she must have been 
mistaken, and yet she also knew by the thrill that 
passed through her, by the sudden rush of blood 
to her heart, and the shiver of expectation in her 
nerves, that she had seen beyond all doubt the fece 
of Michael Drage;^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MADNESS OF MICHAEL. 

The hansom drove off before she had time '^ 
collect her scattered senses and to ascerta^ 
whether she had really seen the face of her 6L 
acquaintance. It did not seem to her that slv- 
could have been mistaken. But what was Micha^ 
Drage doing in London ? And how had he foun^ 
his way to the very house where she would be 
It must have been a mere coincidence. " A verj 
strange coincidence," said Sibyl, with her cheeks 
tingling. She wished she could have spoken tc 
him — could have asked him why he was there? 
where he was staying, and what he meant to do. 

As she took off her cloak, it oqcurred to her thai 
he had, perhaps, left Ashdale altogether, as he had 
of late been threatening to do. She had not seen 
much of him- lately ; she did not know what his 
plans might be. Perhaps, when she went back to 
Ashdale, she would find that he had taken wing; 
that he was off to the United States, or to Canada, 
or to Australia, — wherever the wandering fit might 
lead him. She wondered what Ashdale would be 
like without Michael Drage. 

No Michael to show the caves, no Michael to 

carry her paint-box and easel up the hill, n<^ 
114 
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Michael to sit at her feet and utter quaint, wise 
sayings, full of unworldly simplicity and kindliness. 
Ashdale would not be the same without Michael. 
Before long, Sibyl advanced to the point of saying 
that Ashdale would be intolerable without him. 

She went out to two or three parties and did not 
enjoy them at all. She heard spiteful things said. 
She noticed a worship of success and wealth and 
position which she had never noticed before. She 
was told that Miss Sherwin went about saying 
that Sibyl Fletcher rouged awfully, because she 
Was afraid that people would say she was pining for 
Clement Atherley. She was told that Clement and 
his wife led a cat and dog life already ; that Ethel 
was terribly jealous, and that Clement's book was a 
failure. Even her pictures brought her little pleas- 
ure after the first day or two. Nobody knew much 
about them ; nobody cared. The cheques that 
Barry placed in her hand gave her only a meagre 
satisfaction, after all. What a contrast to her life 
in Ashdale, where all were at least interested in 
her, although they did not understand her work, 
nor the position as an artist that she had carved 
out for herself! When she was alone, she thought 
of the green meadows and the silent waters ; and 
she craved for the fresh breezes of heaven and the 
cool freedom of the hills. And at night she 
dreamed strange things of the caves, and of 
Michael's face gazing at her from the surface of 
the fathomless pool inside the hill. 
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She wrote a short note, on some pretext or 
other, to Mrs. Thomson, and asked incidentally 
whether there was any news. Mrs. Thomson 
replied by return of post, and gave much infor- 
mation about the weather. In a postscript she 
added, — 

" You will be sorry to hear that Michael's little 
niece, Trixy, is dead. She died quite sudden, like 
of pnewmoney, just after you left, and Michael's 
near off his head with grief. He went away for a 
day or two, but he's back again now and seems 
quieter like." 

" Oh !" gasped Sibyl, and the tears came into her 
eyes. " Oh, if I had only known !" 

She thought of Michael's love for the child and 
his silent grief. Trouble after trouble had come 
upon him, and she, Sibyl, had no consolation to 
give. She could not comfort him in the only way 
which would really give comfort; and yet her 
heart seemed ready to break at the thought of his 
desolation. 

She found herself at her boxes, taking clothes 
out of drawers and down from their pegs, and 
folding them as if she were going away. She had 
packed half her things before she began to ask 
herself what she meant to do. Was she to return 
to Ashdale simply because Michael's niece had 
died ? Was it not rather a ridiculous thing to do ? 
What was Michael, after all, to her ? Nothing and 
less than nothing ; a rough countryman who had 
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presumed to ^I in love with her against her 
will; a man utterly unsuited to her by educa- 
tion and rank in life, even by natural taste and 
inclination Why should she go back to comfort 
him? 

She sat down and considered the matter. Or, 
rather, she did nol consider it ; but she looked at 
two pictures mental images only, whom she con- 
trasted one with another. One man she had been 
in the habit of loving, or thinking she loved. She 
had seen him the other night, a handsome, slender, 
rather effeminate-looking man, of almost exagger- 
ated refinement and conscious superiority. A man 
whose delicate white fingers could wield a cruel 
pen ; whose courteous smile hovered upon lips that 
were not always true. Then there was the other,— 
tall, broad-shouldered, dark-browed, impassive; 
not given to unnecessary speech ; never fretful, but 
sometimes violent and impetuous, yet gentle in 
manner, kindly, honest, simple, true; without 
learning or conventional tricks of manner, but 
full of lofly aspiration, and a faith which was as 
rare in Sibyl's experience as it was beautiful. 

There was no question as to which was, in the 
abstract, the most attractive picture; but it was 
Clement Atherley who had had the power to thrill 
her nerves, who had kissed her on the lips, who 
had told her in old days that he loved her. She 
liked Michael, but love was a different matter. 
Love was what she had given Clement. She did 
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not think she could ever give it again to another 
man. And yet, after deciding in this way, she 
went on packing her boxes. 

She was tired of London, tired of its glare, its 
bustle, its superficiality. She would get away to 
the fields and woods again. What although 
autumn was almost over, and winter with its icy 
breath was coming fest ? Even winter would have 
its clear skies, its lovely opal tints, an evanescent 
beauty of its own. She would grasp the subtle 
charm of winter and transfer it to paper. She was 
certain that she could be happier among the hills 
than in the crowded streets of a great town. 

The change of plan was easily eflFected. She 
telegraphed to Mrs. Thomson to expect her, and 
she started for Ashdale the next day. 

Mrs. Thomson was unfeignedly pleased, but a 
little astonished. 

" For I thought you was making a long stay," 
she said, when she had a chance of a chat with 
Sibyl in the sitting-room. "But I'm very glad 
you're back, miss, for one thing. Maybe you can 
do something to cheer up Michael Drage ; for he 
goes about moping like a mother who has lost her 
child, and looking for all the world as if his heart 
would break." 

" How is old Mrs. Drage ?" inquired Sibyl. 

" Only poorly, miss. It was a great blow to her, 
losing the little girl. My Willy, too ; he's cried 
his eyes out over it. But it seems to have struck 
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Michael down to the ground, so to speak ; he's not 
Uke the same man/' 

" Tm very sorry/' said Sibyl, earnestly. " But 
in time he will get over it, I dare say, Mrs. Thom- 
son. Is he thinking of going away from Ashdale ?" 

''Nobody can make out, miss. His mother 
thought he meant to go, but he hasn't said much 
about it since Trixy's death. He went off for two 
nights and two days, and nobody rightly knew 
where he went to, but he came back with the 
loveliest white flowers to lay on the little girl's 
grave that ever you saw. People said he'd been 
to London for them; but I'm sure I couldn't say." 

Sibyl remembered the face that had looked at 
her out of the crowd. So it had been Michael's 
face, after all ; and he had come to London while 
Trixy lay dead at home, and had, perhaps, hoped 
to see Sibyl, and to be comforted by her ; and she, 
knowing nothing, was dressing, and talking, and 
making merry, as it would seem to him, while he 
endured an agony of grief. She felt her heart con- 
tract with a pang of sympathy and pain. 

She caught a glimpse of him next day, but he 
did not see her nor speak to her. He looked 
gaunt and grim, almost grey. There was an at- 
niosphere of gloom about him ; he walked in si- 
lence, and children fled from his side. He seemed 
to be set apart from the ordinary world. Sibyl 
could do nothing for him, but she weiit to see Mrs. 
Drage at the earliest opportunity. The tables and 
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booths were all cleared away from the entrance to 
the caves ; and Mrs. Drage sat inside the house by 
the fire, with her hands solemnly crossed before 
her, as befitted one who was a mourner. 

She was pleased to see Sibyl, and wept gently 
as she told her the simple details of the child's ill- 
ness and death. But when Sibyl asked after 
Michael, the old woman shook her head. 

'' I haven't known what ails Michael for a long 
while," she said, " and I don't know now. No, it 
isn't all the loss of the child. It's more than that; 
but I don't know what it is ; and I can only pray 
the Lord to guide him, and not to let the evil spirit 
have dominion over him." 

Sibyl asked no more. She was vaguely alarmed 
and distressed, and she could only hope that 
Michael and his mother would be comforted before 
long, and that all would be for the best Then she 
said good-bye and went out into the air and light 
once more. It was a relief to her after the semi- 
darkness of the cottage. The day was bright and 
mild ; it did not seem like winter yet. 

She walked slowly along the path that led up 
the side of the hill, to the little, grassy platform 
outside the caves which she had often visited since 
that day when Michael had first shown them to 
her. She sat down on the wooden bench and 
looked at the landscape before her. A soft autum- 
nal haze was over all, and the sun's rays were tem- 
pered with a film of cloud. She felt a sudden 
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Sinking of heart; she did not quite know why. 
For a moment she laid her hand across her eyes ; 
there was mist before her eyes, as also before the 
sun. Then, hearing a sound behind her, she low- 
ered her hand and turned round suddenly. 

It was as she thought, — Michael was there. 

Perhaps she had felt sure that she should meet 
him in his favourite haunt. Perhaps she had 
wanted to see him there alone. If she had felt 
or wished anything of the kind, she had her wish. 
He had come out of the passage which led to the 
caves, and stood beside her, looking, not at her, 
but at the valley below their feet. Sibyl thought 
that his eyes were fixed upon one spot in the green 
church-yard, and her heart throbbed with tumul- 
tuous sympathy. 

" Michael, I am so sorry," she said, rising and 
laying one hand softly upon his arm. 

She saw then how haggard he was, how worn 
and wasted, as if some inner fire were burning his 
life away. His dark eyes glowed as he lifted them 
to her face; a fire seemed to blaze behind the 
darkness. 

" Yes," he said, in a toneless voice, " I thought 
you would be sorry. At least I thought so at first. 
I went up to London after she was dead, with 
that idea. I wanted to ask you to come back and 
see her once again. I had heard of people making a 
drawing of those that were dead, and I thought you 
would have done it for my mother, if not for me." 

F II 
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" Yes, indeed, I would," she answered. " Why 
did you not ask me ?" 

He was silent for a moment. " I went to your 
lodgings," he said, at last. '' I got the address 
from Mrs. Thomson, and I asked for you. They 
told me where you had gone, and I went after you. 
I saw you as you came out ; you were in silks and 
gold ; you had red flowers like a flame of fire at 
your breast ; you were smiling and happy. I could 
not ask you to come and look at a poor dead 
child." 

'' I was not so happy as I looked, perhaps," said 
Sibyl, in a low voice. " I would have come at 



once." 



" There was a man beside you," he went on, " a 
man who looked at you as if he had some right — 
some right " 

" Don't go on," said Sibyl, quietly. " That man 
is married. He loves his wife. I am nothing to 
him at all." 

" He thinks you beautiful. I could see it in his 
eyes. I thought to myself, he is the kind of man 
she is used to ; a man used to her ways of looking 
at things, educated, refined ; and I am a country 
boor whom she despises. What is the use of my 
trying to see her, to speak to her ? Our little con* 
cems at Ashdale are nothing at all to her." 

" You know better than that. You know that I 
would have come." 

" Yes, with scorn in your heart," he said, bit- 
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r. '' I know how you look upon us all. I 
w, too, that we are not your equals. Why do 
not keep to your own set of people, and not 
e here to disturb our peace and break our 
ts?" 

he could almost have smiled at this wild ex- 
sration of her powers. But she was too sorry 
[lim to smile. 

You must not think of me in that way/' she 
, soberly. " I love Ashdale, and I am very^ 
r sorry for your loss, Michael. If I could have 
e anything for you, I would have done it wil- 
ly. I had no knowledge of what was hap- 
ing, or I should have come of my own ac- 

\r 

le was silent She thought that she had made 
le impression upon him, and she turned to look, 
his face was curiously hard and cold. 
Do you remember," he said, in a rather strained 

broken voice, " how you came here, first of all, 
1 poor little Trix and the boy Will Thomson, 
how us the way? I have just been lighting 
the caves again as they were lighted up that 
Will you come and look at them, just once 
in?" 

•he thought it a strange request, but she ac- 
ed to it because she fancied that it would com- 

him. His grief for the child's death was 
ater than^she had thought it possible for a man 
'eel, — ^a man, at least, who was not a father. She 
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felt as if she would do anything in her power to|S 
comfort him. 

He led the way along the passages, lighting a 
torch as he went, so that they should not be in 
darkness. He passed the entrance to the cave \ 1 
which held the Pool without turning aside, rather 
to SibyFs relief. She was not fond of looking 
down into that dark abyss. But Michael took her 
straight into the great cave, full of stalactites which 
glittered in the candle-light, and she saw that it 
was more brilliantly illuminated than usual, as if 
he had prepared for her coming. 

" I thought you would come when I saw you go 
to my mother's," he said, quietly. " I wanted you 
to come once more. I have something to say. And 
I could not say it up there where all the village 
could see us, if it liked, could I ?" 

Sibyl involuntarily recoiled a step. " I see no 
reason why anything you say to me should not be 
said with the village looking on," she answered, 
warily. 

His eyes blazed. " You do not ? But you don't 
know what I have to say. Well, if you don't like 
this place, come back — come — ^to the light of day. 
This is the passage, you see " 

" This is not the way by which I came ?" 

" No, it is a new passage. I have found it my- 
self, and hollowed it out, and made it safe. Come 
this way." 

His voice was so level and unconcerned that 
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she followed him without alarm. But in another 
moment she uttered a sharp little cry, — half of 
astonishment, half of alarm. She was in the cave 
that she especially disliked ; she was standing on 
the brink of the precipice, with the sullen water 
gleaming far below ; and Michael held her firmly 
by the hand. 

Even here she noticed he had prepared for her 
coming. A great resinous torch was fixed at one 
side of the wall, and threw a lurid red light over 
roof and rock and water. There was a great 
silence, and a breath of cold air fanned Sibyl's face. 
It seemed almost as though a chilly hand were 
laid upon her brow. 

" Oh, let us go back; I don't like this place," she 
cried, nervously. 

"No; it is not a pleasant place, is it?" said 
Michael. There was a strange tone in his voice, 
" Nevertheless, you must not leave it yet.*' 

" Must not ?" 

"No, you must not. You must hear what I 
have to say first, Sibyl. You are killing me by 
inches. This thing cannot go on." 

"I do not know what you mean, Michael 
Drage." 

" I mean this," he said, tightening the grasp of 

his hand upon hers, " I mean that I am losing 

all that I thought made life worth living, and that 

there is one thing I will not lose — if I live at all. 

God has taken away the child I loved. My 

II* 
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mother will go soon ; and you — ^you have robbed 
me of my content, my peace of mind, my happi- 
ness. Do you think I can bear to see you in any 
other man's arms than mine ? I found it out when 
I saw another man beside you — saw him look into 
your eyes. I vowed then that you should be 
mine, either in life or death." 

" Michael " 

" It is useless for you to speak. I have made 
up my mind." 

He suddenly enfolded her in the strong grasp 
of his arms and pressed her close to him. " There! 
you see you are mine. You cannot struggle, you 
cannot get away. You may decide upon your 
own fate. Sibyl, my love, my only darling, you 
must be mine. Will you be my wife ? or will you 
fall with me, down, down, down into the great 
fathomless, black pool where we shall lie, locked 
in each other's arms, until the Day of Judgment, 
and no one will ever know how or why we died ! 
Sibyl, you will either promise to be my wife, or 
we will die together." 

He strained her close to him ; he covered her 
pale face, her eyelids, her cheeks, her lips, with 
kisses ; but she lay in his arms, white and still, 
and did not speak a word. 



CHAPTER X. 

HER SECRET. 

Michael's face changed. He thought that she 
was dead, killed, perhaps, by fear. He remembered 
her fit of terror on the day when she first visited 
the caves and imagined herself left behind ; and it 
occurred to him now that the strain had been too 
great for her, and that her life was gone. 

But he did not relent. There was even a fierce 
joy in his tone when he spoke again. 

" Dead already, my darling ? Ah, that is well. 
It is better so. Better that you should have gone 
first to the land where I shall join you afterwards ! 
And it will not be my hand that sends you there, 
— oh, better still ! I will not be long in coming, 
beloved, you may be sure of that." 

He uttered the words in a low, crooning tone, 
like that of a man who thinks aloud. There was 
no violence in his manner, but there was a red 
light — it looked like the light of madness — in his 
eyes. And at that moment Sibyl opened hers 
and looked into his face. 

" I am not dead, Michael." 

She felt his arm tremble. *' I could almost wish 

you were," he said, "since you will not be my 
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wife. Still, we can die together." He moved a 
step nearer the abyss, and she felt that that moment 
might be her last. 

"Michael!" she said, in desperation, "I will 
be your wife." 

He paused. 

" I will marry you," she said, clearly and stead- 
fastly. " Put me down ; there is no need to go so 
close to the edge. Do you understand? I will 
be your wife." 

'* Do you swear it ?" 

There was a moment's pause. Perhaps Sibyl 
wavered. Perhaps she had only said that word in 
order to quiet him, then she answered in an en- 
tirely different tone, — 

" Michael, I swear it I will marry you " 

" Say — so help me, God." 

" So help me, God." But then a deadly faint- 
ness seized her, and she lay back in his arms 
speechless, well-nigh unconscious. When she 
came fully to herself she found that he had carried 
her out to the grassy ledge on the hill, where she 
was half sitting, half reclining on the bench, while 
Michael bathed her forehead with cold water, and 
held it to her lips. She sat up revived, and looked 
at the dim perspective of field and hedge-roads 
and shining water in the valley ; it all looked very 
dim and confused to her. Michael had been 
kneeling beside her while he applied the cold 
water ; now that he saw that she was really better 
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Dse and stood a pace or two farther off. He 
^d at her, but for some moments she did not 
at him. 

\ odd, dreadful silence fell between them, 
out looking, Sibyl knew quite well that the 
3nate fit had left him, that he was now per- 

subdued, and probably easy to manage, 
expected him to throw himself down before 
md pour forth a torrent of remorseful words, 
I for pity and pardon, which she might grant, 
ps, by-and-by. But no word came. 

last she managed to glance at him. He 

like a statue, motionless, with his eyes down- 
and his hands clenched at his sides. There 
t be remorse, there was no repentance on 
marble brow. Sibyl leaned forward a little 
spoke in a soft, caressing voice. She was 
ished at herself for not being more angry; 
t was a fact that she was not. She was 
:ed, a])d she had been frightened ; but she 
lot too angry to forgive, 
lichael," she said, gently, " you forget your- 

You did not know what you were saying, 
ou ? Never mind, it is over now." 
en, indeed, he lifted his heavy eyes. There 
. sullen resolution in these depths. 
: is not over, in one sense," he answered. 

1 have sworn before God to be my wife." 

2 could not reply. The words made her 
\ from head to feet with a sensation of intol- 
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erable shame. Why had she not said that she 
would die first ? Why did she not let him leap 
with her into the black and bottomless pool? 
Why had she been such a miserable coward at 
that supreme moment of her life ? 

Some impulse which she did not understand 
caused her suddenly to spring from her seat and 
take the path that led down the hill to the village. 
She knew that he would not attempt to detain her. 
Whether he would follow her or not, she could not 
tell. But when she had nearly reached the bottom 
of the hill, she looked round. He was not follow- 
ing her. He stood where she had left him, as 
motionless a figure as if it had been carved in 
stone. 

Sibyl hurried along the road to the inn. She 
was growing faint again, — ^faint and sick, as if the 
shock were now producing its full effect upon her 
nerves. By the time she reached the Green 
Dragon she could scarcely stand or walk. Mrs. 
Thomson received her with open arms, lamenting 
loudly over her delicate health, and the folly of 
over- fatigue, and put her straightway to bed, where 
Sibyl remained for three days and three nights, 
feeling as if her own room were the one refuge 
where she could be safe. 

Reflection caused her to be very much more 
angry with Michael than she had been in his pres- 
ence. The whole thing had been so extraordinary, 
so unjustifiable by any known canons of conduct, 
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that she had had a difficulty at first in realising 
what had happened. With realisation came re- 
sentment and fear. For it had not been exactly 
fear which had made her faint in Michael's arms ; 
it was something else, something quite different, 
Something so new and unexpected that it had 
fiearly robbed her of consciousness. It was even 
Something that she would not acknowledge to her- 
self as she lay on her bed and recalled the past. 
But what she felt now was first anger and then 
fear. 

Was there madness in Michael's family, she 
^rendered. It seemed to her that there had been 
nadness in his eyes when they blazed into hers so 
lercely on the edge of the abyss. And if madness 
:anie once, might it not come again, and in worse 
forms? 

She lay in her big bed, behind the great chintz 
:urtains of which Mrs. Thomson was so proud, 
md shivered at the thought. She was reluctant to 
leave their shelter ; she got up at last, only because 
Mrs. Thomson wondered what was the matter with 
lier, and began to talk of the doctor. Then, after 
31 day or two, she forced herself to go into the 
sitting-room, and lounge away her time in a great, 
old arm-chair, and then, as she heard nothing of 
Michael, she began to lose patience and to wonder 
why he did not come. He ought to come, if only 
to make his peace with her. 
. Not a word ; not a sign. He might have been 
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dead for all she saw or heard of him. So at 
she made Mrs. Thomson speak. 

"What has become of Michael Drage?" she 
asked, one day, in an unusually abrupt manner. 

" I don't know, miss ; he's about the village as 
usual, I believe," said Mrs. Thomson, in a perfectly 
natural, prosaic way ; " but, now you mention it, he 
hasn't been here for some days, and it seems quite 
strange without him. Somebody told me he was 
looking ill, by the way. That loss of little Trixy 
did pull him down finely. He's never been the 
same man since." 

" He was very fond of her, was he not ?" 

" Fond, miss ? He worshipped the ground she 
trod on. Oh, Michael's got a very good heart, 
for all his lonely, solitary ways." 

" Did he," said Sibyl, with a little catch in her 
breath, " did he ever behave roughly to the child, 
or — or his mother, or any one ? I have heard he 
had a violent temper." 

" It's just a family affliction," said Mrs. Thom- 
son, cheerfully; "but I don't believe he ever 
showed it to his mother or the child. They were 
that devoted to him that he must ha' been kind, 
and a child's very quick to know who she can 
trust. Children are always fond of Michael, and 
that's a good sign." 

" Why do you call it a family affliction ?" said 
Sibyl, cautiously. 

"The Drages is all alike, miss," said Mrs. 
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Thomson. " They have their fits of black rage 
now and then, and it takes 'em like an evil spirit. 
Fve heard Michael's father say so. Parson, he 
wanted once to try his hand at laying the devil in 
them : he said they was all bewitched ; but 
Michael's father and grandfather would none of it, 
and so they have the family affliction still/' 

" Has no one ever been hurt by them when they 
are in their fits of rage ?" 

" No one as ever I have heard of. They frighten 
people, of course, but none of the Drages ever did 
harm to man, woman, or child, unless it was the 
boy that Michael nearly killed when he was a lad ; 
but that was only an accident. Michael is too soft- 
hearted to hurt anyone, even when he's a bit out 
of temper," said Mrs. Thomson, warmly; for 
Michael was a favourite of hers. 

''Would you like to see Michael, miss?" the 
landlady asked, presently. ''You'll be wanting 
him for a picture, maybe ; suppose I send round 
and ask him to come." 

Sibyl made a murmur of dissent, but it was so 
faint that Mrs. Thomson did not understand it 
aright, and therefore sent her Willy up to the 
caves with a request that Michael Drage would 
come to see Miss Fletcher as soon as he was at 
liberty. 

It was about four o'clock, therefore, when the 
shadows were lengthening and the fire-light flicker- 
ing unevenly on the painted walls and polished 
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floor of the old-fashioned room, that Michael was 
announced. Sibyl moved a little among her 
cushions, and turned her head away. She had 
not meant to send for him ; yet, now he was here, 
she could not send him away. 

He came forward a little, and stood, waiting 
patiently; evidently he did not intend to speak 
until she spoke to him. After a little while she 
glanced at him through her eye-lashes, and felt 
a sort of pity for the look of stern desolation she 
discerned. He was pale, gaunt, haggard ; he had 
gone through suffering which had left its mark 
Something made the tears come into Sibyl's eyes: 
a choking sensation rose in her throat ; she did 
not quite know why, 

" You sent for me ?" he said, suddenly. Perhaps 
the silence was growing as painful to his nerves as 
to hers. 

*' No," she said, in a low tone ; " Mrs. Thomson 
misunderstood me." 

" I will go, then. I can come another day." 

" No ; if you have anything to say, say it now." 

" What can I say ?" asked Michael. His voice 
was full of a subdued trouble ; his eyes were dim 
with pain. " I can ask your pardon, if you like ; but 
you are not likely to give it me, for all my asking." 

"No," said Sibyl; there was something enig- 
matic in her tone. 

" I was a brute and a madman. YouVe seen 
me like it before ; you understand ?" 
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"I suppose/Vshe said, looking at him keenly, 
*'that I had a very narrow escape this time. You 
nearly killed me, did you not ?" 

He shivered from head to foot " I should have 
died, too," he cried out, roughly, 

" I don't see that that makes it any better," said 
Sibyl, leaning her delicate head on the cushions, 
and surveying him with a curious coldness and 
aloofness ; '' it would be no satis&ction to me, you 
know, if you had died " 

"You can punish me," he said, stolidly, "as 
much as you like." 

" What do you mean ?" she asked. 

" You can do it by your tongue, if you like ; it's 
cruel as a whip-lash sometimes," said Michael; 
" or you can hand me over to the police, and send 
me to prison. I should deny nothing." 

" I am not likely to do that" 

" Then why don't you put me under restraint, as 
people call it ? All the world would say I was mad 
if they knew what you know. I was mad for the 
moment, I believe. Perhaps it would be better for 
me if I were shut up." 

Her lips moved, but she did not answer. 

" You are not bound by what you said to a 
madman," pursued Michael, looking sullenly on 
the ground. "Everybody is agreed about that 
An oath sworn to save your life is not worth 
keeping. You are quite free." 

The colour flashed into her face, and retreated 
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as suddenly as it came^ She looked curidilisly 
white and wan. 

" I have been waiting to tell you so," he said) 
with an air of shame. " I thought you might feel 
troubled about it, and I did not like to go away 
till I had seen you once again." 

" Were you thinking of going ?" she asked| with 
a visible effort. 

" Yes, to Canada.*' 

" But — ^your mother ?" 

" You have not heard/* he said, facing her with 
an expression which rent her very heart, it told 
of so much grief. "She went — she died — ^this 
morning." 

" Oh, poor Michael !" 

" You should not call me poor," he said, harshly. 
" It was a punishment, a judgment I am quite 
sure of that The child went first — I ought to 
have been warned — ^but I was not I gave way 
to the fiend again — ^and she has gone. God would 
not leave her with a man who was — a madman at 
heart" 

" But, Michael, she was old ; you must have 
known that she would go soon " 

He shook his head sadly. " It was a judgment 
on me," he repeated. " I have no reason to stay 
at Ashdale any longer. Ill go away, and earn my 
bread by the work of my hands. You shall not 
be troubled with me any more." 

" But " said Sibyl. 
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He had been looking on the ground. Now, 
Ufting his eyes, he saw that her face was very 
White, and that there was something pathetic and 
imploring in her ^t!&^ — something strange about 
her tremulous lips which he did not under- 
stand. 

" You do not see things from my point of view," 
she began, almost complainingly. " It is natural, 
I suppose, that you should think only of yourself; 
but I have something to say, too."^' 

" I will listen to an5^hing you have to say," he 
answered, uncomprehendingly. ''I am a stupid 
brute, I know ; but if you want anything that I 
can do I will do it/' 

" You forget," said Sibyl, in a very low voice, 
" that I — I swore an oath — ^that I — I—*" 

" You are not bound by it, if I give you back 
your word." 

" Yes, I know ; but do you give it back will- 
ingly ? or only because you think you ought ?" 

" I — don't — understand " 

" You are very slow," said Sibyl, impatiently, 
and the hot colour touched her face again. "I 
mean, do you no longer wish what you went so 
feir to obtain the other day ? You have changed 
your mind ; you want to give me up ?" 

" Good heavens, no !" he cried, with almost a 

shout. " I would give my life, my soul, to call 

you mine !" 

" That is what I meant. Then — then — I don't 
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feel that I am free to break my word," and, to 
Michael's utter astonishment, she burst into tears 
and hid her face. 

" Not free ! but you are free !" 

"I am not free," she sobbed, stubbornly. "I 
promised — I vowed — I would be your — ^wife, 
and " 

"You will marry me? You will be my wife, 
after all ?" said Michael. 

His face turned crimson, almost purple, with 
excitement ; he moved about the room, and spoke 
in short, vehement sentences, which showed ex- 
treme agitation. 

" You can't — ^it isn't fit for you. I am only a 
common man . . . and you're a lady. If it's only 
because you promised — ^take it back. I know Tin 
not a mate for you. But I love you — I wor- 
ship you — I could kiss the ground you tread 
upon." 

Perhaps Sibyl listened, still hiding her face, but 
she did not speak. "You ought to hate me^ 
scorn me; perhaps you are frightened of me," he 
went on. " I don't think you need be that any 
longer. After the lessons I've had, I should be 3. 
brute, indeed, if I didn't govern myself a little mor^- 
Aren't you afraid ?" 

" No," she said, very quietly, " I am not afraid/ 

" It isn't fit," he repeated. Then he came an^ 
knelt down at her feet. " Don't say you'll marry 
me just because you promised, when I hacJ 
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frightened you, Sibyl," he implored. *' I swear I'll 
never frighten you again, or even ask you to marry 
me. I'll see my poor mother laid in the grave, 
and then I'll be off to Canada, and you'll forget all 
about me." 

" And you will forget me ?" she murmured. 

" Nay, not while the world lasts. Ah, if you 
Only loved me ! Then I should be proud, then I 
should be able to make you happy ; but if you 
take me only because of that promise in the 
cave " 

" I have another reason," she said, almost inaud- 
ibly. 

" There is only one reason that would be of any 
value. If you would tell me that you loved me, 
Sibyl !" 

"Oh, no," she said, shrinking a little, " I could 
not tell you that. But I have a reason, and a good 
one, though I cannot tell you what it is. Some 
day, perhaps " 

"My love," he whispered, half divining what 
she meant, " for pity's sake tell me now !" 

" No," she answered, a tremulous smile stealing 
to her lip. " It is my secret, and I will keep it 
until I cannot keep it any longer." 

" Then your secret," said Michael, with a groan, 
" is my punishment" 

" Accept it as such," she said, smiling upon him 
subtily, " and let it be sufficient for you that I am 
going to keep my word." 
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" Thank God that I have not told him," shemur- 
mured to herself when he was gone. " I have at 
any rate kept my self-respect And when I am 
his wife, there is no secret of mine that he shall not 
know/" 



CHAPTER XI. 

A STRANGE MARRIAGE. 

If Michad had been more a man of the world, 
he would have made a shrewd guess at Sibyl's 
secret. Or at any rate he would have theorized 
about it for himself. Love or hate — these were 
the probable motives in making her decision, and 
some men would not have been long in making up 
their minds as to which motive had actuated her. 
But Michael was slow of heart. Deeply depressed 
^y his outburst of passion, and by his mother's 
death, he could not believe that Sibyl had any good 
reason for accepting him other than the promise 
5he had already given, and by which she seemed 
to hold herself bound. And when in subsequent 
interviews with her he approached the subject, she 
always silenced him, laughingly sometimes, some- 
times haughtily, as if she wished him to suppose 
that the vow which he had forced her to make was 
her sole motive for accepting him. 

She kept him purposely in this opinion. She 
was too proud to let him think anything else, for 
he had humiliated her sorely, and she did not mean 
him to escape punishment. He had treated her 
roughly, violently ; had threatened to kill her ; had 
behaved like a drunkard pr a madman, without 
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the slightest sign of respect or true r^;ard; and 
yet she was going to reward his conduct with her 
hand. It was abominable ; it was shameful. She 
hated herself for doing it ; and yet she knew that 
she would not let him go away to Canada without 
her. Rather let him think that she felt herself 
bound by her oath than acknowledge the humiliat- 
ing truth that, in spite of his brutal behaviour, she 
was in love with him I 

How it had come about she could not tell. She 
did not think that she had been in love with him 
when she went to London. She had then been 
able quite calmly to contemplate the prospect of 
an eternal separation, and she had been thrilled 
and disturbed by the sight of Clement Atherley! 
Oh, no ; she had not cared for Michael then. 

What had wrought the change? His troub- 
les ? But no, any man might have troubles, worse 
troubles than Michael's, without causing a woman 
to fall in love with him. Was it his silent, uncom- 
plaining patience ? or the sudden fit of unreason- 
ing, passionate violence in which he had threatened 
to throw her into the pool if she would not promise 
to be his wife ? It seemed absurd to suppose that 
this outburst could have induced love^ for Sibyl 
knew well how terrible, how alarming his words 
and manner had been ; and yet — curiously enough 
— it was since that moment of danger that she had 
been sure she loved him, and not before. 

There had been a wild, delirious moment, which 
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she could never forget, when he had thrown his 
^rms round her, pressed her to his bosom, kissed 
her on eyes and lips and brow, and called her by 
every sweet and endearing epithet that he could 
think of, and she knew that after the first struggle, 
she had been (Conscious only of the delight of it 
It had been an inexpressible joy to her to feel his 
arms round her, his lips upon her lips. She would 
give anything (she had felt afterwards) to have that 
experience again. It would seem as though his 
touch had called into life all kinds of new emo- 
tions, new possibilities within her : it was like a 
magician's touch upon her soul. Therefore she 
could not send him away. 

Clement had never exercised this influence upon 
her. His dainty, deliberate ways had lacked the 
fire and emphasis of Michael's wooing. She had 
thought she liked his exquisite refinement ; it struck 
her now that weakness had lurked behind it all the 
time. His slight figure, his slender strength, had 
been the index to a character which had no force ; 
he had none of Michael's passion and Michael's 
power. She loved the strong man in Michael, and 
her whole being thirsted to submit to his domina- 
tion. 

In some ways this feeling was founded on a re- 
action. Her old life had disgusted her ; she had 
come back to Nature from Art. She welcomed 
even the rougher side of life ; it had more reality 
about it than the shadowy ideals to which she ha4 
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been accustomed. She had entered on a new 
world where she was queen, and her queensbip de- 
lighted her. 

Naturally, Michael did not understand. He was 
oppressed with the greatness of his own success. 
There was something uncanny about it. It was a 
thing to which he felt he had no right. 

Until after Mrs. Drages's funeral the matter was 
kept a secret, and Sibyl saw very little of her 
lover. She had her cold fits of fear and depression 
during this time, but she kept them strenuously to 
herself. Still, they had their effect upon her. 
When Michael was summoned to her presence,— 
for she sent for him as a queen sends for a sub- 
ject, — he stood aghast at the change in her. She 
was white and worn ; she looked so fragile that it 
seemed as if a breath would blow her away. And 
yet, although she had so delicate an air, Michael 
was struck by something festal about her. What 
was it ? Not her pale face with its down-dropt 
eyes, and its crown of silken hair ? Was it her 
dress ? It was white, certainly, but it seemed to 
Michael quite plain and simple ; for Michael had no 
conception of the cost of film-like lace, and asso- 
ciated expense with coloured frippery and ribbons. 
There was a flower at her bosom, and her ty^^ 
when she raised them, were full of an unwontedly 
happy light, but that was all. 

" You have been ill," he cried, starting forward, 
and looking at her eagerly. 
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She smiled a little. " No, not ill," she said. 
''You sent for me. I did not like to come 
before." 

" No. And I thought it better not Tell me : it 
is all over, is it not ?" 

He inclined his head. " I laid her in the church- 
yard to-day," he answered, simply. 

" Yes, I saw you — ^all — go up the road. And 
so — Michael — ^although she is at rest, you— you — 
are desolate. Is it not so ?" 

She spoke very gently, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. '*I should be desolate," he said, with 
a sudden eager flash of the eyes, " if it were 
not " 

He paused, bit his lip. 

" Go on," she said, softly ; " if it were not for 
me?" 

'• I had no right to say it," he responded, mov- 
ing restlessly away. 

" If you had not, I do not know who has," said 
Sibyl, with downcast eyes. 

" Oh, if you only cared for me !" he cried. 

There^was a pause. It was a critical moment. 

If she could but have brought herself to say that 

she did care, all would have been well. But she 

could not humble herself so far. Secretly she 

wished that he would take her in his arms and 

kiss her, and wrest the truth out of her ; but she 

could not bring herself to tell him of her own free 

will. She waited for him to make her speak, as 
G ^ f3 
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he had made her promise to marry him. He 
looked at her straight in the face for a minute or 
two, and noted the delicate colour rising in her 
cheeks, and the hurried movement of the lace 
upon her bosom. But she did not open her lips. 

" It is foolish," he said, turning from her almost 
angrily, " for you to become my wife if you do not 
love me." 

Her lips curled ; her head posed itself haughtily. 
" It is not foolish," she said, " that I should keep 
my word." 

" I forced the promise from your lips," he said. 

" I know you did," she answered. " And in a 
cruel, ruffianly way, of which you are now rather 
ashamed. But I gave my word. I need not have 
done so. I might have chosen the black water 
instead, if I had chosen." 

" Ah !" he said. It was more a gasp than a 
reply. He put one hand for a moment across his 
eyes. " You do well to shame me with that re- 
membrance," he said, "when I come from my 
mother's grave." 

She wished she could have bitten her tongue 
out before she spoke. She would have liked to 
throw herself into his arms and cry her heart out 
upon his shoulder. If he had been violent and 
passionate, was he not cleansed in her ^y^s by his 
repentance ? It moved her strangely to see a man 
so conscious of his wrong-doing so abased before 
her because he felt that he had sinned. But her 
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pride was strong still, and would not let her com- 
fort him. 

" Believe me," he said, at last, " there's nothing 
I would not do for you to show you my repent- 
ance. If you bid me, V\\ go over the seas to- 
morrow, and never let you see my face again. I'd 
throw myself down that place you know of, if 
my death would make you any happier. And I'd 
give you full leave to shut me up in a prison or a 
madhouse if ever I showed a sign of that de- 
moniac spirit of mine again. Fd give my life for 
you. If you wish to be rid of me, youVe only 
to say the word." 

She had seated herself, and was looking at him 
intently, but the brightness of her eyes was 
dimmed. She answered him softly, yet with a 
smile. 

" Suppose I say I claim your life, then," she 
said. " You say you would give it for me ; then 
do it. I am alone in the world. I want some 
one to work for me, to fight my battles, to protect 
me ; I am tired of struggling for myself. I will 
keep my promise, as I said I would ; but on one 
condition, you shall be my servant, my slave." 

It pleased her to talk in this fantastic way ; she 
owed him a little chastisement, she thought, for 
all that he had made her suflTer. And it would be 
so easy to make him understand, some day, that 
she loved him, and that she did not want him to 
be her slave, but her master and her king I She 
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played with him as a child plays. with a toy 
which is all his own; but he took it in sober F^ 
earnest, and never dreamed that it was play. I^ 

He dropped on his knees beside her and kissed j*^ 
her hand. It was well done, and she liked him |!^ 
for doing it ; but she wished that he had touched 
her lips. Little did he imagine what her whole 
soul was yearning for, as she raised her eyes and 
gave him a lovely, cold smile, which seemed to I* 
set him at a farther distance from her than ever. |^ 

" And what is to be done now ?" she said, as he 
rose to his feet 

" What would you like ?" he asked. 

"Nothing — everything. The old paths/' she 
answered, enigmatically. 

He waited a little, but as she did not explain 
herself, he spoke in a slow and rather apologetic 
way,— 

" I wanted to tell you," he said, " that I have 
more money at my disposal than perhaps you have 
♦thought I had. My mother saved and hoarded for 
me, and I find that I have between two and three 
thousand pounds. It may not seem much to you; 
but I should think it would start us in a new place 
' — a new country, if you like—" 

" A new place ! But why should we go away ?" 

" I thought you would like it better." 

" Oh, no !" she said, thoughtfully. " Ashdale is 
very interesting to me. It is Ashdale that has 
held the charm — ^that has worked the miracle. 
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Sut you will not understand that. What I mean 
is that I should like to stay at Ashdale, and live in 
the cottage where your mother used to live ; un- 
less" — ^seeing him wince — " it would be painful to 
you to do that." 

"I love the place," he said, shortly. "But I 
thought you would want something better." 

" On the contrary," said Sibyl, " I think it the 
best possible thing in the world. A cottage in 
this lovely country ! I shall be a model house- 
wife, you will see." 

She spoke more lightly than she felt. Since she 
might not comfort him, she was impelled to be 
almost dippant. 

" You shall just do as you^like, you maybe sure 
of that," he said, sadly. " You shall paint your 
beautiful pictures all day long, if you like " 

" My beautiful pictures !" she exclaimed, sharply. 
" You do not care anything about pictures. You 
must not say unreal things, even to please me. Say 
always precisely what you mean, and then " 

" And then ?" queried Michael, as she paused. 

" Oh, then I shall be able to trust you." 

" Will you ever be able to do that again ?" he 
asked, with a note of intense melancholy in his 
voice. 

" I think so," she said, looking away from him. 
She dared not meet his eyes just then. " And 
now you must go, Michael. I am going to tell 
Mrs. Thomson to-night that we are soon to be 

13* 
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married, and all the village will know by to-morrow 
morning. You do not mind ?" 

The lightness of her tone brought an additional 
shadow to Michael's face. He could not put his 
feeling into words ; but it seemed to him that her 
brisk, careless tone was almost an insult to his 
sorrow and his remorse. If she had loved him, he 
thought, she would not have spoken in this way. 

His bitterness of feeling broke forth in his next 
words. ** For God's sake, Sibyl," he said, hoarsely, 
" give me up, if you have no love for me." 

But she, still smiling lightly, answered in her 
usual way, " I mean to k^ep my word." 

When he had gone she hid her face in her 
hands and cried a little, but smiled at the same 
time. " Poor Michael !*' she said to herself. " He 
cannot understand, and he suffers. But I will 
make it all up to him by-and-by. At any rate, I 
have saved my dignity : he feels himself quite in 
the wrong, and is miserable about it, and that is 
how it should be. I will make him as happy as 
the day is long — sometime. 

" No, I am not afraid. He is cured. He will 
never be violent with me again : I shall know how 
to control him by a word or a glance. And he is 
splendid, with all his violence, in his perfect truth 
and simplicity. My noble savage, I do not want 
you civilized at all. And some day you shall 
learn that I love you, and how happy you will beT 
• She did not see that she was trifling with her 
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Jiappiness, and that the truth and simplicity which 
she admired in him were just then remarkably ab- 
sent from her own conduct. She was quite con- 
tent to be misunderstood, for she thought that she 
could put everything right when she pleased. 

Mrs. Thomson was terribly taken aback when 
Sibyl informed her in the coolest and quietest 
way that she was about to marry Michael Drage. 
•'Well, Fd never have thought it of Michael," 
was the unexpected comment. "To think that 
tkafs been his mind all the time he has been trape- 
sing after you. I should ha' thought it presumption 
if rd ha* known." 

" What presumption can it be," said Sibyl, " when 
he is well born, and has money of his own ?" There 
was a hard tone in her voice. She seemed to hear 
the world's voice in that of the worthy Mrs. Thom- 
son. 

" Eh, then, but he's not eddicated. He hasn't 
mixed with gentle-folks, although he's gentle- 
born. However they say that them of good birth 
easily falls into the ways of gentle-folks. You'll 
take him up to London with you I suppose, miss, 
after you are married ?'^ 

" Take him ?" echoed Sibyl. " I don't think he 
is a man to be * taken' anywhere, if he does not 
choose to go. And why should he leave his 
native place ? We are going to live in that dear 
little cottage of his ; and I shall sit all day at the 
booths under a cotton umbrella." 
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Mrs. Thomson looked grave at this frivolity; 
and it was with a troubled voice that she spoke 
again. 

"A woman can make sacrifices for the man 

she loves, miss. I've always known that; 

but it strikes me as odd that you should care 

for Michael with his violent temper and rough 

ways ^" 

"Has he rough ways? Then I must make 
mine rough to suit them," said Sibyl, and Mrs. 

Thomson retired discomfited, but not reassured. 

Sibyl had something of an ordeal to go through 
during the next few days. For everyone who had 
any sort of acquaintance with her in Ashdale 
called upon her, and tried hard either to sympa- 
thize or remonstrate. Even the vicar came with 
grave looks and warning words, and had to be 
gently but firmly repulsed. Whether Michael 
himself had anything of the same sort to go 
through, Sibyl never asked ; but by the frequent 
look of irritation on his brow, and by the gloom 
of his demeanour, she sometimes fancied that he 
had a goo'^ deal to endure. '* But it will be all 
right by-and-by," she said to herself, with a sort 
of proud pleasure in the discomforts of the situa- 
tion. " They shall see that I can put up with a 
good deal for the sake of the man I love." 

The weather was bitterly cold when Sibyl was 
married ; but she wore a white woollen gown, and 
looked bridal-like and beautiful. Michael showed 
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to less advantage, as men always do on these occa- 
sions; but he was tall and broad-shouldered and 
niade an excellent bridegroom. There were no 
bridesmaids, and Mrs. Thomson gave the bride 
away; and after the wedding the newly-married 
couple went back to the inn to take the cake that 
she had made, and to drink her cowslip wine. " It 
is the funniest wedding I ever saw," Sibyl said, 
with a rather hysterical little laugh to her husband 
as they drove away together. For they were going 
to the seaside for a week in quite a conventional 
fashion. 

" It is too late to change," said Michael, with a 
wistful little sigh. And even then Sibyl could not 
make up her mind to tell him the truth. She 
looked at him and smiled. " At any rate, I have 
kept my word," she said. But Michael glanced 
aside without a smile. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WEDDED LOVES. 

Again it was early summer, and the woods had 
taken on their summer livery of golden green, 
and the waters flashed in the sunlight, as they had 
done on the day when Sibyl first looked on the 
valley of Ashdale. 

She looked upon it now, but with different eyes. 
The place had grown familiar, yet she had learned 
to love its beauty through the veil of familiarity* 
She would have smiled and told you that she was 
not tired of Ashdale yet, if you had asked her how 
she liked it. 

But she looked tired. She had not the brilliance 
of expression that had shone out on her marriage 
day. Her eyes were softer and more languid. In 
repose it could be seen that her lips had fallen into 
sadder lines. There was an air of wistfulness about 
her, as of one to whom life had not brought every- 
thing she sought. And she had been married 
now six months. It is not quite satisfactory to see 
that air of vague heart-hunger in a six months' 
bride. 

She and Michael still lived in the cottage near 
the caves, but it had a more prosperous look than 
154 
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^f old. The garden had been carefully tended, 
^nd another room thrown out at the back. The 
windows showed pretty curtains, and there were 
I'ustic benches inside the porch. Indeed, the char- 
acter of the place was changed. It was not merely 
a peasant's cottage any longer ; it was a cottage 
crne^ a place which, in its spotless cleanliness and 
dainty prettiness, might have held a princess with- 
out offence. It was easy to see, the Ashdale folk 
were in the habit of saying, that a lady lived there 
now. 

Yet, curiously enough, it was not Sibyl who had 
worked these changes, although the credit of them 
was always given to her. It was Michael who had 
contrived that extra room, and built the conserva- 
tory, and made the benches for the porch ; it was 
he even who had suggested the curtains for the 
windows, and the great china bowls of pot-pourri 
which stood in the little sitting-room. It was he 
who had ordered many a dainty contrivance or 
delicate ornament for Sibyl's use and pleasure; 
and Sibyl had looked on with a dawning wonder 
in her eyes and a reproach at her heart. For he 
surrounded her with loving observances, and she 
was not satisfied. 

She would have given anything if he would have 
done less and spoken more. She knew that he 
loved her, but she wanted him to say so. It was 
not enough that he should slave for her all day 
long, tramp miles to fulfil her slightest behest. 



I 
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deem nothing too fatiguing or too difficult if it 
would give her pleasure. Some women might 
have gloried in their power ; to Sibyl it was an oc- 
casion of distress. She had not been able to make 
him look upon her as his beloved and loving wife. 
She was only his mistress and his queen. She 
knew that he did not in the least believe in her 
love for him. 

She sat in the little garden under, a shady tree, 
near a gap which he had cut for her in the hedge, 
so that she should see far and wide down the Ash- 
dale valley. The gap was protected by a slight 
wooden paling, but it afforded Sibyl a charming 
view. Here she often sat with a table before her; 
sometimes sketching, sometimes writing, some- 
times putting slow and dainty stitches into delicate 
fabrics of which her husband knew neither the 
name nor the use. For the most part she was 
alone. Michael did his work and said that he had 
no time to sit with idle hands. 

It was six o'clock in the evening, and he came 
back from the caves with a bunch of keys jingling 
in his hands. Sibyl was sitting in her accustomed 
place, with a drawing-board before her ; but upon 
the board lay a letter upon which her eyes were 
fixed. When she heard her husband's step her 
face brightened a little, but she did not look up; 
she only pushed the letter under another paper, as 
if she did not wish it to be seen. She never sus- 
pected that Michael saw the movement ; but he 
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did see it, and was grieved ; he always felt that he 
was not his wife's equal, and that it was probable, 
therefore, that she would not bestow any unneces- 
sary confidences upon him. 

His fece was very grave, almost severe, as he 
came up to the door. Sibyl's clear, silvery voice 
reached him just as he laid his hand on the latch. 

"Michael, come and sit here. I told Martha to 
bring the tea out as soon as she heard you 
come." 

Michael came obediently. It was something 
new to him, this fancy for taking one's meals in 
the open air instead of sitting at a proper table in 
a room, but he liked it, on the whole. He would 
have spent his whole life in the open air if that had 
been possible; but he had never before met a 
woman with similar tastes. His mother had often 
scolded him about it ; but Sibyl seemed to think 
it quite natural. 

She smiled at him when he came ; but there was 
a new-born timidity in her smile, a desire to please 
him, which had not been there in days of old. 
The tea was brought out and he drank it soberly, 
silently; he had not been accustomed to talk at 
meals. Sibyl humoured him in this respect, as in 
a good many others: his country ways did not 
irritate or disturb her. It always seemed to her 
that his nature was of a kind so rare and so fine 
that small unconventionalisms or ignorance of 
special points could not disfigure it 

14 
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It was when tea was nearly over that she spoke 
again. 

" Michael," she said, " you love Ashdale, do 
you not?" 

He was silent for a moment, while his eyes sur- 
veyed the scene, the woods, the fields, the sky; 
then he answered deliberately, — 

" Yes, I love Ashdale." 

" I have been making excursions," said Sibyl, 
lightly, "to some of the prettiest places in the 
neighbourhood, in order to find a nice house for 
us when we want to move." 

" But we do not want to move," he objected. 

" Do we not ? This cottage is very nice, 
Michael, but surely we do not mean to remain 
here for ever ?" 

He began to look troubled. 

** My mother lived here and died here," he 
said. " I hadn't thought of turning out of the old 
home, unless I went right away." 

Sibyl tapped the table impatiently with a pencil 
which she had in her hand. " But if I wanted to 
go," she said, with a touch of imperiousness, " you 
would not — you would not " 

She stopped short, for Michael's brow showed a 
decided cloud. 

" I do not know what I might not do if you 
asked me," he said, " but I hope you will not ask 
it just yet." 

Sibyl put down her pencil with so vexed an air 
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that her husband felt some regret for what he had 
said. But he did not know how to mend matters, 
for he felt very strongly on this point. The cot- 
tage was dear to him ; if he left it, it would pass 
into the hands of strangers. The thought was 
intensely distasteful to him. 

Sibyl waited a little while, and then went on in 
a voice that was carefully smooth, although her 
cheeks began to flush and her fingers to twitch 
with the effort to appear calm. 

" I came across a house that I may as well tell 
you about," she said. " It stands high, overlook- 
ing this valley, although two miles away : it has a 
sort of watch-tower at one end, where one can sit 
and see I forget how many counties all at once. 
There is a big hall, bigger than any of the sitting- 
rooms, with a stair-case and a balcony running 
round it. The windows are narrow, because it is 
an old house and a good deal overgrown with ivy, 
but the rooms are pretty, old-fashioned and queer- 
shaped, and I liked them very much. And there 
is a lovely walled-in garden, with a sundial and a 
sweet-briar bush beside it." 

He interrupted her with an inarticulate cry. 
" That is our old house, my grandfather's house," 
he said. " It is called Drage Court." 

" I know," said Sibyl, quietly. " That was why 
I went to see it. It is to let." 

"It will never let," he said. "It is half in 
ruins." 
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" A good deal of it is rather ruinous, certainly," 
said Sibyl. " But the roof is pretty good, and 
some of the rooms could quite easily be made 
habitable. And it is very cheap." 

'' Do you mean to say that you had some idea 
of going to live there V 

" I should like it better than the cottage," she 
said, simply. " And so would you. There are 
more associations for you about Drage Court than 
even about this cottage." 

" It is out of the question/' he said, curtly. 

"Do you know what they are asking for the 
whole place as it stands?" she asked. "Fifteen 
hundred pounds : it is not much." 

"Not much!" he repeated. His tone was 
enough; she saw that he was amazed and scan- 
dalized by her audacity. 

" Well,*' she said, " I should like it, if you do 
not ; and if we had the house, and no rent to pay, 
we could manage to live there very well. We 
have four hundred a year, at least, between us, 
without working for it ; and I always make money 
by my sketches ; and you — ^you would find some- 
thing to do more worthy of yourself than being 
merely as the show-man and gate-keeper of these 
caves " 

" Nothing, perhaps, that I should like better," 
he responded. " And you forget one thing, that 
if we spent part of our capital on a house, we 
should diminish our income. And thus we should 
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get into debt and misery. I would rather live in a 
cottage, and feel that I was honest." 

"You don't suppose that I wished you to do 
anything that was not honest !" she said. ** But, 
Michael, suppose that it could be managed with- 
out touching your capital. Suppose I could earn 
enough, or had a legacy which enabled me to 
buy the house, what then ?" 

" I do not see the use of talking over such un- 
likely things," he said, rather coldly. " We can't 
buy the house, and I don't think we could afford 
to live in it. I am sorry you are not satisfied; 
but you knew before you came here what the 
place was like " 

" I know ; but I don't think I made up my mind 
to live here all my life," said Sibyl. "Michael, 
don't think me obstinate, but tell me just one 
thing. If we had money enough, you would like 
Drage Court, would you not ? You would enjoy 
being in the dear old house ?" 

Her voice sounded purposeful, as if she had 
reasons for asking the question. But Michael did 
not understand. He was hurt by her persistency, 
and he answered rather surlily, — 

" No, I should like no place so well as this 
cottage." Then he got up and strode away. 

Sibyl sat with her elbow on the table and her 

chin in one hand, while she grasped a pencil and 

made black marks on her drawing-board with 

the other. She was disconcerted and perplexed. 
/ 14* 
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Michael had always been so ready to submit to 
her will that she had never counted on any oppo- 
sition to a scheme on which she had set her heart. 
And she had set her heart upon Drage Court. 

She had not spoken suddenly, nor without knowl- 
edge. She had made inquiries, pursued investiga- 
tions ; she had had interviews with a solicitor and 
with the owner of the house ; she knew perfectly 
well what she was about. She might conclude the 
purchase of the house at any moment with her 
husband's consent, for she had had a windfall of 
which he knew nothing; an old great-aunt had 
died and left her some hundreds of pounds, which, 
with her own savings, would have sufficed to buy 
Drage Court. She had had a little scheme of 
buying the place, and presenting it to Michael 
on his birthday. But this scheme had been dis- 
comfited by the stupid routine of business and 
the obstinacy of lawyers, who seemed to want 
her husband's signature as well as her own. The 
owner, popularly known as "Sir Thomas," had 
expressed a desire to talk the matter over with 
" Michael." Her own solicitor had respectfully 
submitted to her that it would be well for her 
husband to appear in the business ; men did not 
care about arranging affairs only with a woman. 

It was all at a dead-lock without Michael ; and 
Michael had just declared that he preferred his 
cottage to Drage Court. What should she do? 
There was a letter from Sir Thomas, which she 
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had pushed away under the loose paper until' 
she could summon up enough courage to show 
it to Michael, and now her heart failed her. 
Why had he suddenly become so obstinate just 
when she had counted upon his submission to 
her will ? 

Perhaps she had counted on it too much ? Per- 
haps he was growing tired of this constant attend- 
ance upon her; they had led a very quiet and 
peaceful life, but Sibyl had so far taken the lead, 
Michael was her very faithful and humble servant. 
Was this state of things about to change ? 

As she sat alone considering the matter, she was 
disturbed by the sound of a step on the other side 
of the hedge. She looked up, discerning a man's 
figure and a man's hat through the greenery. A 
stranger, evidently. No inhabitant of Ashdale 
wore a tall hat and a frock-coat on a week-day. 
Sibyl looked up with some curiosity and beheld 
Clement Atherley ! 

It was so unexpected a sight that she uttered a 
little cry. Then she wished she had not shown 
that she was startled, for she fancied that she saw 
a faint light of pleasure in his eyes. But he raised 
his hat most ceremoniously, and spoke in a 
measured and distant tone, — 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Drage. I trust you 
remember me ?" 

" Oh, yes, I remember you," said Sibyl, breath- 
lessly. She rose and gave him her hand through 
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the gap in the hedge. There was a little em- 
barrassment on both sides, but, as usual, it was 
the woman who recovered her self-possession 
first. 

" Won't you come in ?" she said. " My husband 
will be delighted to see you. I think he is some- 
where about. Do you mind going round by the 
gate ?" 

She went down the path to meet him, and brought 
him back to the rustic seat, where, as she told him, 
the best view of the valley could be obtained. She 
was looking remarkably well ; charmingly dressed 
in a simple white gown, which was always becoming 
to the privet whiteness of her skin and the golden 
gleam in her fair brown hair. 

"You have a pretty little place here," said 
Clement, rather condescendingly. He was look- 
ing jaded and ill, she thought ; but then he had 
never been robust, and she had grown used to 
Michael's massive shoulders and stately height. 

" Yes, it is pretty ; is it not ? Are you staying 
in the neighbourhood ?" 

" I am visiting friends about five miles from 
here. Ethel is with me ; but, of course, she did 
not come to Ashdale to-day. It was too long a 
walk for her." 

" You have walked ?" 

" Oh, yes, I have walked ; there is nothing else 
to do in the country but to walk," said Clement, a 
little peevishly. *' I am going to stay all night at 
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the inn. It is a comfort to get away from one's 
friends sometimes." 

" Will Mrs. Atherley know what has become of 
you?" said Sibyl, smiling. " Won't she be anxious ?" 

" Not she," he answered, bitterly. " We are 
quite an old married couple by this time, and do 
not care in the least what becomes of each other. 
That's the proper thing, is it not ? You and your 
husband have not come to that stage, perhaps ?" 

" Oh, no, and I hope we never shall !" she cried, 
impulsively. 

" I might have expected an idyll," said Clement, 
with something like a sneer. " Of course I know 
— ^it has been quite a romance. All the papers 
were full of it. And you must let me ask you, 
for old time's sake, how does it work ? How do 
you like it ?" 

" I cannot see that you have any right to put 
such questions," said Sibyl, gravely. 

" Perhaps I have not. I suppose I forfeited my 
right even to friendship. Don't draw away; I 
am not going to say anything foolish, though I 
might say a good deal ; but, indeed, I only want 
to ask you to be my friend for a little while, to give 
me a little help — ^a little advice '* 

" I do not see that I can help you," said Sibyl. 

" I think you could," said Clement, helplessly, 
*' But I don't know. Perhaps you can't ; but in 
that case nobody can do anything, and the case is 
a hopeless one." 
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" What do you mean ?*' 

" I can only tell you if you will promise to be 
my friend." 

" As far as I can, I will," she answered, with a 
little hesitation. 

" All right ; I know you will be as good as your 
word. It is just this, Sibyl — oh, don't be vexed 
with me ; I cannot think of you as anything but 
Sibyl " 

She did not like it, and yet she did not know 
what to say. She was distracted also for a moment 
by a rustle in the bushes behind her. Was Michael 
very near ? and if he heard, what would he think 
of this man's familiarity ? She looked around, but 
there was no one to be seen. 

" It is just this," said Atherley, " my wife and I 
— we don't hit it off at all. She does as she 
pleases, and there's an end of it." 

" If she loves you still " 

" I don't believe she ever loved me. She wanted 
to get me away from j/ou, that was the long and 
the short of it. When that was done, I soon 
found that I was no more to her than an old 
shoe." 

" But why do you tell me this ?" 

" Because you are the best woman I know," he 
broke out, irritably. " I always knew that, even 
when I treated you so abominably. And I thought 
that now — now you are happily married and all that 
— for you are happy, are you not, Sibyl ? you would 
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erhaps come and see her, and talk to her, and be 
er friend. Women have a way of understanding 
ach other, and you might be able to find out what 
he wants, and whether there is a chance of 
lings being set straight or not. For this state of 
lings can't possibly go on. Will you help me, 
ibyl ?" 

" I will help you if I can," said Sibyl ; " but I 
annot see how it is to be done." 



CHAPTER XIII- 

REGRET. 

He seemed wonderfully pleased and relieved by 
her promise. He spoke in a livelier tone. 

" ril tell you what I will do then. FU ask Ethel 
to come to Ashdale and stay for a few days " 

Sibyl made a^gesture of dissent : she could not 
help it ; the proposition seemed to her a ridiculous 
one. 

" Why not ?" he asked, almost fretfully. " Is it 
not the best thing I can do ? I want her to know 
you, to come under your influence, to see your 
happiness, and take example " 

She shrank from him a little. "These things 
should not be forced," she said, in a low tone. ** It 
is so much easier when they happen natu- 
rally " 

" But how can they happen naturally when you 
and she are miles away from one another ?" said 
Clement. 

She had no answer ready to this logical ques- 
tion, and therefore she sat silent, her face turned 
towards the valley, now flooded with evening 
light. 

" She has always been curious about you," he 
i68 
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'Went on. " She will feel it a great attraction if I 
tell her that you are living here, for she has often 
said she wished she knew you " 

Again Sibyl felt a little movement of repulsion. 
*' I understand," she said, in a somewhat scornful 
voice. " She wanted to see the woman whom she 
had supplanted.'* 

She repented the word before it was well out of 
her lips ; it sounded as if she regretted the change 
in Clement's affections, instead of looking upon it 
as one of the fortunate events of her life. Perhaps, 
although she had not been quite aivare of it, she 
was woman enough still to resent his desertion, 
which had wounded her pride, if it had not broken 
her heart. 

Clement started, as if the word had stung him. 
" No, no," he cried, in a distressed and yet (as Sibyl 
felt) a secretly flattered voice, " she has no thought 
of that kind in her heart. Besides, she knows 
she could not supplant you in my regard, — my 
esteem " 

" Oh, please, do not go on !" said Sibyl, quickly. 
" You must not say what cannot be true, — at leasts 
I trust it cannot be true ! — with the idea of pleasing 
me. It is only right that she should have the ^rst 
place in your thoughts, just as my husband has 
the first place in mine." 

" He has, has he ?" said Clement, slowly. He 

gave her a thoughtful look, and remained silent 

for a little while. " I have heard of him," he con- 
H IS • 
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tinuedy somewhat awkwardly, "and I was half 
afraid, — well, after all, no one could be worthy of 
you, and therefore " 

" My husband," said Sibyl, proudly, " is one of 
the noblest and best men in the world." 

" I do not doubt it, since you have chosen him," 
said the young man, politely. Sibyl hated the 
tone, and thought it insincere, so she said nothing; 
but her face was not altogether amiable. Perhaps 
he noted this, for he went on in a more eager and 
familiar tone. " I ought not to have said it ; but it 
is so difficult to me to believe that you can have 
found a man after your own heart in a rustic place 
like this." 

" If I have found him, there is no need for others 
to express surprise." 

" You are offended. Ah ! now I begin to see 
that you are changed. There is a touch of rustic 
sincerity about you ; but that shows how secure 
you are in your happiness. Your lot is very 
different from mine." 

" I think we generally make our own happiness; 
it does not depend upon our circumstances." 

" Most sapient Sibyl, you were rightly named; 
you have the air of an oracle, — a priestess of 
domestic happiness. It certainly suits you, my 
dear lady. You have renewed your youth. You 
have no idea," and his voice became fretful again, 
"how terribly poor Ethel has gone off. She is 
always fancying herself ill, and she looks, — well, 
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really, you would never believe that she was once 
considered a pretty woman." 

" Very pretty when I saw her," said Sibyl. " I 
dare say she only wants a little fresh country air 
to give her back her bloom. You will remember, 
perhaps, that I was a miserable wreck when I 
came down here ?" 

" Yes, indeed, you were looking very ill. But 
this place seems to have rejuvenated you, if I may 
say so, without offence. Perhaps it would have 
the same effect upon her. That is another reason 
for bringing her here." 

" It is a dull place ; I am afraid she would not 
care for it." 

" She never cares for anything. I do not know 
what to do with her. If she were contented, it 
would be a different matter, but she is not very 
easily pleased. If I bring her here, — if she will 
consent to come, — ^you will be kind to her, will 
you not ? For my sake !" 

" For her own," said Sibyl, rather coldly. " I 
was always interested in her ; she looked so win- 
ning and bright." 

" She is anything but bright now," said Clement, 
with a sort of groan ; but he was so evidently 
pleased by Sibyl's praise, that she began to con- 
sider his grumbling only as a form of affectation. 
Would he have grumbled in that way about her, if 
she had married him ? She fancied that he would 
not have behaved very differently. 
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" I have no doubt but that country air will do 
her good," she said. 

" I hope it may, but I don't know. We are 
thoroughly unsuited to one another. She has no 
sympathy, no gentleness. I came to ask your 
advice about her in that respect. I hardly 
know whether to exert my authority as a hus- 
band, and insist upon her attending to my 
wishes " 

" Oh, don't do that, unless you really think she 
is doing anything wrong," said Sibyl, quickly. 
" No woman would submit to it." 

He looked at her curiously. " You mean to say 
you would not ?" 

" No, I would not," she said ; " if it were put in 
the way you put it, as a matter of authority, and 
not of love." 

" How does Drage manage you, then ?" said 
Clement, with a smile. " Or, perhaps, you man- 
age him ?" 

Sibyl's face grew cold. " We are reasonable 
beings," she answered. " I hope that neither of 
us think of managing the other." 

Mr. Atherley seemed a little taken aback by 
this remark, and was silent for a moment or two, 
before saying that he must get back to the inn, and 
rising to take leave. 

" You will let me bring Ethel to you," he said, 
almost pleadingly. " I know she will benefit from 
contact with a woman like yourself." 
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'* Don't tell her so," said Sibyl, flashing a mis- 
chievous smile at him. 

" I will only tell her that I value your friend- 
ship more than that of any other woman I ever 
Icnew." 

" I think you bad better say nothing at 
all." 

He laughed with more lightness of heart than 
he had previously shown, and, with an elaborate 
flourish of his hat, bade her farewell, and turned 
down the road to the village. As he passed out 
of the gate, he noticed a man with a pipe in his 
mouth, lounging against the post, rather in his 
way, and without stopping to reflect, he said, with 
negligent sharpness, — 

*' Now, my man, move away, please ?" 

The man stood aside to let him pass, and then 
returned to his former position against the gate. 
On glancing back, when he had walked a few 
yards, Clement saw that a white figure had glided 
from the garden-bench and was standing beside 
the man in an attitude which somehow expressed 
a certain amount of intimacy. Clement almost 
stopped short in the middle of the road, as an idea 
suddenly leaped into his mind, and uttered an ex- 
clamation which was tinctured as much with dis- 
gust as with surprise. 

" Good heavens ! Why, that must have been her 

husband ! That lout !" and he tramped away into 

the gathering dimness of evening, with the feeling 

15* 
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that after all he had been mistaken in Sibyl's taste, 
and that it was, perhaps, no such great calamity 
that he had married Ethel in her stead. 

Sibyl went to the gate with a curious compound 
of emotions at work within her. Chief among 
them all ranked her thankfulness that Michael and 
not Clement was her husband. As she looked at 
the massive, silent figure leaning against the gate, 
she felt proud of his strength and manliness; 
proud also to think that, with all his faults, he was 
a man with a conscience and a mind ; not a dabbler 
in literature, nor a dilettante in art. His very de- 
fects were pleasing to her, because they seemed to 
belong to a temperament that she admired. She 
did a thing that was unusual with her — she slid 
her hand into Michael s arm, and left it there for a 
moment. But the arm was stiff, impassive; she 
withdrew it almost at once, and felt a little vexed 
with herself. 

" You did not care," she said, " to see my friend, 
Mr. Atherley ?" 

No ; you did not want me," he replied. 
It is hardly fair to say that," she responded, 
plucking a rose from the bush that grew beside 
the gate and beginning to pull it to pieces. She 
hardly knew what her fingers were doing, or she 
would have desisted. Michael disliked particu- 
larly to see any wanton destruction of flowers. 
" We began talking, certainly, about old acquaint- 
ance — about his wife, at least, and no doubt we 
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seemed interested and absorbed; but we should 
have been glad if you had joined us." 

He made no answer, and she felt instinctively 
that he did not believe her. A long pause ensued. 
At last he said in a low, inward voice, which gave 
the impression of suffering, — 

"Was that man — ^your — lover in days gone 
by?" 

She felt a sudden shock. She did not like the 
way in which he had worded the question. She 
replied, however, very quietly, — 

" I was engaged to him, if you mean that." 

" And I suppose you treated him cruelly ? Tore 
his heart to pieces, as you are doing with that rose 
in your hand !" 

Sibyl dropped the rose. 

" You are unjust," she said, in a voice which she 
could not make very clear. " It was he who threw 
me over. I thought myself cruelly treated — ^at 
the time." 

" You were in love with him ?" 

" I thought so." 

" This was before you came to Ashdale ?" 

" Just before." She had answered his questions 
meekly, but she now lifted her eyes with a look of 
reproach to his face. "Michael, I never asked 
you anything about your past life," she said. 

"There was no need. I never loved another 
woman before I loved you. If I had, I would 
have told you." ^ 
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" It IS hard," she said, tremulously, " for a woman 
to confess that she has been deserted for another." 

He was silent for a time, and then said in a 
very quiet voice : " If I had known I had a rival, I 
should have acted differently." 

" You mean you would not have asked me to be 
your wife ?" 

He stirred uneasily as the swift question reached 
his ears, and let his pipe go out unheeded in his 
hand. 

" I don't say that," he answered, slowly ; " I don't 
say that. But I should have taken your refusal 
more patiently. I should have understood." 

"Oh," said Sibyl, with an air of relief; then, 
looking up, she added, " I don't think you would 
have won the game by taking things patiently." 

" It would have been better to lose it, if your 
heart were given to another man," he said, heavily. 

She could not reply. She saw at once that she 
had done her own cause harm, — harm that would 
take long to remedy. She had been hoping to 
win her way ; to show him — what he refused per- 
sistently to believe — her love by gentle and gradual 
means ; she had meant little by little to convince 
him that he had won not only her hand but her 
heart, and, behold ! downfall and failure lay before 
her. He had been very slow to see that she cared 
for him ; now, when he knew that she had once 
loved Clement Atherley, he would be slower still. 
Nothing but plain words would content him, and 
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plain words Sibyl was loth to speak. She shrank 
even yet from dragging the deep love of her heart 
into the prosaic light of ordinary day. 

She kept silent, with bent head and flushing 
cheek ; and he misread her silence, as men are apt 
to do, even with women whom they love; he 
uttered a short, quick sigh, and turned his face to 
the west, where the sun was going down. 

" You spoke of his wife," he said at last *' He 
is married, then ?^' 

" Yes ; they are staying at a friend^s house about 
five miles from Ashdale." 

" That must be the Longfords*. How did he 
know you were here? Did you write to 
him ?" 

He put the question sternly, suspiciously. She 
had to strangle an impulse to answer angrily, be- 
fore she could find her voice. 

" I have never written to him since I came to 
Ashdale. But my friends in London knew where 
I live ; probably they told him ; besides, he may 
have read it in a newspaper. There have been 
paragraphs, I believe, about my marriage." 

" I forgot," he said, with some irony of tone, 
'^ that I had the honour of having married a dis- 
tinguished woman, — ^a famous woman,, as the world 
says, — a woman who has made her name. I did 
not know the extent of your success when you 
first came to Ashdale : if I had known " 

" If you had known, you would not have married 

m 
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me ?" she said, with perfect calm. But her lips 
had grown very pale. 

She got no immediate answer. But, in a mo- 
ment or two, he flung away from her with a pas- 
sionate exclamation that made her wince. *'l 
wish to heaven you had been a village girl without 
a penny !" 

" I wish I had," she murmured to herself; and 
when he had gone up the road, and was out of 
sight, she crept back to the garden-bench, and sat 
there, with eyes that saw nothing, because they 
were dim with tears. 

It was late before he returned. He had been for 
a long walk : he managed, sometimes, to get rid 
of his ill-humour by vigorous exercise, and, judg- 
ing from his slower step and calmer brow, the 
remedy seemed in this case to have been effectual. 
The white figure was still seated on the bench: 
after a little hesitation, he came up to it, and laid 
his hand upon the wooden back. 

" I spoke hastily," he said ; " I do not wish your 
success to be any less than it is, — if you care for 
it." 

" I do not care for it," she said, frankly. 

" I am afraid there is little in your present life to 
care for," he remarked. " I knew that Ashdale 
must seem dull to strangers." 

" Am I a stranger ?" 

"You have not been brought up in the place, as 
I have. You must put up with us all as you best 
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can, Sibyl." His voice was gentle, but full of a 
great regret " I know how different I am from 
the men that you have known best, — ^from the one 
man " 

" Don't go on," she said, hurriedly, " I know 
what you were going to say ; but it is not true 
now, — ^indeed, it is not I ceased to care for him 
long ago." 

" Long ago ? It is not so very long since you 
came to Ashdale," he answered with a smile. 

She felt her face grow hot She knew that she 
seemed to him to have been both false and fickle, 
and she had no way of justifying herself. She 
could not speak. His next question hurt her 
almost more than any that had gone before. 

" Is he coming back ?" Michael asked. 

She gave a little gasp, then she answered, bro- 
kenly, — 

" His wife — he wants his wife to come. They 
are to stay at the Green Dragon just for a few 
days." 

" And why should he bring his wife here ?" the 
man asked in measured tones. 

" He wants me to know her," Sibyl answered, 
feeling all the while how unlikely it would sound 
to Michael's ear. "He seems to think she too 
wants to see me : I don't know." 

"Of course, we country folk don't understand 
the ways of the world, said Michael, with gather- 
ing bitterness ; " but I should have said that it was 
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better to keep two women apart who had loved the 
same man. We should not think it quite seemly, 
in our part of the world, for two such women to 
be friends." 

" But then/* said Sibyl, with equal bitterness, 
" you say yourself that you know very little of the 
world !" 

He nodded grimly. " I know myself, if I don't 
know the world," he said ; " and I should advise 
you therefore to keep out of my way the man 
who misprized and ill-treated you. It seems to 
me a sort of insult that he should bring his wife 
to see you now." 

" I do not see it in that light," said Sibyl. 

" Go your own way, then. Of course, I know 
that you will always do that. And if harm comes 
of it, remember I have warned you. I can do 
nothing more." 

There was no answer, and he wasted a minute 
or two before he said, with studious gentleness, — 

" It is late : you will catch cold if you do not 
go into the house. The dew is falling." 

Sibyl went in-doors without another word. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MRS. CLEMENT ATHERLEY. 

"What he brought me here for, I am sure I 
can't tell !" said Mrs. Atherley. 

Sibyl looked at her, remembering that she had 
once thought Ethel Brooke extremely pretty; and 
wondering a little where all the prettiness had 
gone. As her husband had frankly said, Ethel 
was very much "gone off." Her bright golden 
hair was still lovely, and nothing could destroy 
the beauty of her large blue eyes, but her rose- 
leaf complexion had grown sallow, and her small 
features were disfigured by an expression of per- 
ennial discontent She was thin, too, and languid, 
and altogether much changed from the sunny- 
faced girl whom Mrs. Drage remembered in her 
London days. 

She was extravagantly dressed, in a way that 

Sibyl thought unsuited to a quiet country place. 

Her frock was of silk crepon, largely trimmed 

with costly lace, and she wore a great number of 

rings, bangles, and other ornaments, which danced 

and flashed and jingled as she moved to a quite 

alarming extent 

She was lying on a couch in the little sitting- 

i6 i8x 
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room at the Green Dragon, the room which Sibyl 
had tenanted so long, and for which she still re- 
tained an affection. Its dainty curtains and old- 
fashioned furniture had never seemed out of 
harmony with the graceful draperies which she 
especially affected; but they accorded ill with 
Mrs. Atherley's elegant attire, and she glanced at 
them with evident contempt 

"Such a queer, old-fashioned place!" she ex- 
claimed. " Pretty enough ; oh, yes ; it is a pretty 
place, no doubt ; but there are such hundreds of 
pretty places! I did at least think that there 
would be a decent hotel! There is no other, I 
suppose ?" 

" No ; this is the only hotel Ashdale can boast 
of," said Sibyl. " We Ashdale people are really 
rather proud of the Green Dragon." 

"You don't call yourself one of the Ashdale 
people, I hope," said Ethel. " I suppose Clement 
brought me here chiefly in order to make your 
acquaintance. In fact, if you hadn't been here, 
I should never have consented to come." 

" I am sure I ought to feel highly honoured,*' 
said Sibyl, smiling; "and I can only hope you 
will like Ashdale better after a time. You know 
I married an Ashdale man." 

" Yes," said Ethel, regarding her with interested 
eyes ; " and how you could !" 

"How I could?" said Sibyl, not quite under- 
standing the exclamation. 
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"After Clement, I mean," said Mrs. Atherley, 
naively. " Because, you know, Clement is so su- 
perior to the ordinary run of men. Oh, dear!" 
observing a sudden flush on Sibyl's cheek, "I 
haven't offended you, have I ? I never thought 
of what I was saying." 

She looked so contrite that Sibyl forgave her 
on the spot 

" I do not mind in the least Please say just 
what is in your mind. You know," with a little 
smile, " I am married to Michael Drage, and your 
husband is nothing — nothing at all to me." 

" Oh, well, but he was once, wasn't he ?" said 
Ethel. " At least, you were engaged to him ; so I 
suppose you had some regard for him once upon 
a time." 

"I suppose I thought I had — a long while 
ago. 

" How easily you speak of it ! I think I should 
be vexed, considering how clever and handsome 
Clement is ; and that you have married only an 
Ashdale man! When you see them together, 
isn't it a contrast ?" 

" It may be a contrast," said Sibyl, with kindling 
eyes, " but I am inclined to think it is to my hus- 
band's advantage." Then she laughed and spoke 
in a more ordinary tone. "Please do not be 
vexed," she said; "a wife ought to admire her 
husband, you know, so you must be content to 
admire Mr. Atherley, while I admire Michael." 
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" I am not sure that I do admire Clement," said 
Ethel, crossly. Then, after a little deliberation, 
" But I thought your Michael was quite a common 
man, — ^a peasant, a boor ? I am sure people said 
so in town." 

" People in town know nothing about it.'' 
• "Of course not But Clement saw him once, 
did he not ? Oh, he didn^t say anything against 
him. You need not look so fierce ; he only said 
that your husband was a regular giant, or some- 
thing of that kind. Is he so very big ?" 

" Very." 

" And handsome ?" 

"/think so." 

" And clever ?" 

" In some ways. Not with books and pictures, 
like Mr. Atherley." 

Ethel shrugged her shoulders. "Tm sure I 
don't think Clement very clever," she said, petu- 
lantly. "I believe he's an awful humbug, and 
horribly irritable. .Has your husband a good 
temper ?" 

" He is not irritable, but he can be very angry 
when he likes." 

" And is he often angry with you ?'* 

" Not very often," said Sibyl. And there was 
a wistful sweetness in her smile. 

Ethel sat brooding over the matter in silence for 
some minutes, pushing the rings backwards and 
forwards over tJie fingers of the left hand. She 
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broke out passionately at last, '* I do believe you 
are in love with him !" 

" Possibly/' said Sibyl. 

But you know what people said " 

No, I don't. And I don't think I want to know. 
But you can tell me if you like ; it will make no 
difference." 

" Well," said Ethel, nothing loth, " people send 
you married him out of pique, because you wouldn't 
be left unmarried when Clement married me." 

She expected Sibyl to be angry. But to her 
surprise, Mrs Michael Drage laughed aloud and 
said nothing. 

" Then it's not true ?" said Ethel. 

"It is most blessedly untrue," replied Sibyl. 
And seeing that the girl stared with uncompre- 
bending eyes, she went on hurriedly. " It is un- 
true, because I love my husband with my whole 
heart, and think him the best and most lovable 
man in the world." 

She was surprised to see Mrs Atherley begin 
to cry. Ethel leaned back among her cushions, 
covered her face with her hands, and sobbed. 

"Oh, I wish," she said, "I wish I felt like 
that !" 

Sibyl was beside her in a moment, soothing and 

fondling her. It was the first interview that had 

taken place between these two, and yet they were 

intimate friends already. Ethel was but a child, 

in spite of her marriage and her fashionable attire ; 
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and Sibyl felt herself years older, and able to 
comfort and advise. It took little kindness and 
absolutely no persuasion to impel Ethel to break 
forth into a torrent of confidences. 

" It must be lovely to care for one's husband like 
that," she said. " I should like to feel in that way 
about Clement ; but he won't let me. As soon as 
ever I am a little bit affectionate, he says nasty 
things, you know, and puts me into a temper. I'm 
often very sorry I married him, and I've told 
him so." 

" But why did you marry him if you did not 
love him ?" 

" Oh, don't you know ? So many people admired 
him, and I thought it so grand to marry a literary 
man ! And then he had been engaged to you so 
long, and I thought it would be fun to get him 
away from you. You'll hate me for saying so, but 
I wanted to triumph ovgt you, most of all." 

"I shall not hate you," said Sibyl, "because 
what you did led to my happiness, after all ; and 
I hope you may be happy with Clement yet." 

" I shall never be happy : he does not care for 



me. 



" And you are sorry for that ?" 

"I'm awfully disappointed," sobbed the spoilt 
child. " I admired him so much. And I liked 
him, too. I never thought he would worry about 
dressmakers' bills, or be angry when the dinner 
was a little late." 
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Sibyl could not help smiling. 

" Do you know, I think you care for him more 
than you imagine," she said " And I feel sure that 
he cares for you." 

" Oh, no, he does not ; indeed, he does, not," said 
Ethel, very confidently. " He thinks more of your 
little finger than of me." 

"I cannot possibly believe that You forget 
that it would be wrong as well as silly." 

" He says you are perfection," said Mrs. Ather- 
ley, beginning to sob once more. " And I know 
that I am not." 

" You forget, too," said Sibyl, " that he left me 
for you. That shows that he likes you best, does 
it not ? But how foolish it is for us to talk in this 
way. Dear, you are his wife, and you love him ; 
have a little patience, and you will be happy by- 
and-by." 

" I don't know," said Ethel, pitifully ; but her 
sobs grew quieter, and after a little time sank into 
silence. It was with only a catch in her breath 
that she said at length, — 

" He has been very angry with me sometimes. 
There was Captain Cotterell ; he didn't like me to 
talk to him — ^and I would. Then there were the 
dressmakers* bills. And lately — I suppose I have 
not been very strong — I have not been able to help 
crying when anything vexed me. And the other 
day he said that he saw I was not happy, and, 
really, perhaps the best thing would be a separation." 
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" And what did you say to that ?" 

" I told him he might leave me whenever he 
liked. It was only fair, that as he had left you for 
my sake, I should be left in turn. He was very 
angry at that, and he said — he said — he wished he 
had never been such a fool." 

The little mouth began to quiver again, and the 
blue eyes to fill with tears. Sibyl kissed her cheek 
and spoke soothingly. 

"My dear, you surely know how easy it is 
to say a bitter thing without meaning it. He 
would be very sorry if you took him at your 
word. Besides" — and her voice sank to a ca- 
ressing whisper — " you will have another rea- 
son for staying with him before long, will you 

not r 

"You mean— the baby?" said Ethel, a little 
wonderingly. " Oh, yes, it's coming ; but what 
difference will that make ?" 

" Don't you think it will ?" said Sibyl. " Think 
of the little hands and feet, the little, soft mouth, 
the dear little, warm limbs ; you will want to make 
a nest for the little thing ; you will not like to take 
it away from its father's home." 

Ethel's face softened and grew thoughtful. " I 
never considered. I always thought it would be, 
perhaps, rather a bore, and that Clement would 
not like it." 

" I am sure he will love it if you do," said Sibyl. 
"And a little creature like that is so dependent 
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Upon love. It would be better to let it starve for 
'Want of food than for want of love." 

'* You have not one of your own ?" whispered 
Ethel. And Sibyl shook her head. 

She had scarcely known until that moment how 
strong was the mother's hunger within her. She 
felt as if she would be ecstatically happy if she had 
but Ethel's hope, Ethel's prospect, of a child that 
^ould love her, that would be all her own to love. 
The tears came into her eyes. 

" Oh," she said, " you do not know how happy 
you are going to be." 

Ethel was silent for a little while. " You make 
it different; you make everything seem easier," 
she said. " I think I should not have talked of 
leaving Clement, if I had thought about the baby. 
Db you think it would make a difference to him, 
too ?" 

Does he not know ?" 

Oh, no," said Ethel, with emphasis. " I don't 
think he ever thought of such a thing." 

" Tell him," Sibyl said, smiling at her ; " and see 
whether he is not pleased." 

" Pleased ! I thought men hated babies ?" 

" Not their own. Why, he will be proud of it, 
and proud of you. And when baby comes, you 
will be stronger and happier, you know ; and you 
will always have something to think about and 
care for ; and you will love Clement because he is 
baby's father as well as your husband. And he 
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will love you all the more because you are the 
mother of his child. It will be a link, — ^the most 
beautiful link in all the world." 

" Why, you are crying !" said Mrs. Atherley, in 
surprise. " I wish you, — ^well, perhaps you will, 
by-and-by. I think you would make a lovely 
mother, Sibyl, — may I call you Sibyl ? and you 
must call me Ethel. I should like to see you with 
a baby of your own in your arms. I am sure you 
would be so happy." 

"As happy as you will be before long," said 
Sibyl, dashing her tears away. " And now I must 
go, for we have talked until you are quite tired, 
and I shall leave you to go to sleep for a little 
while. Then you will wake up and be quite fresh 
and bright when Mr. Atherley comes home." 

Ethel grumbled a little at being left alone, but 
Sibyl would not stay with her any longer; she 
only promised to see her again on the morrow. 

** And there are some wonderful caves, are there 
not ?" said Ethel. " Clement told me that we must 
go and see the caves." 

"Michael will show you them to-morrow," 
Sibyl said. 

" Michael ! That is your husband, is it not ?" said 
Ethel, reflectively. " I remember ; he is the guide 
or custodian or something, is he not ?" 

" Yes, he knows more about them than any 
one in the country. They used to belong to his 
family." 
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" How interesting," said Mrs. Atherley, rather 
sleepily. " I see. Then he isn't quite a common 
man, as people said ?" 

" It would not matter to me if he were," said 
Sibyl. She could not very well be angry with 
this childish little wife of Clement's, but she felt it 
difficult just then to speak quite patiently. 

" I didn't mean to vex you," said Ethel, open- 
ing her blue eyes. " Clement always says I speak 
without thinking, and so I do, I suppose. You 
will forgive me, will you not ? And I'm sure your 
Michael must be very nice, or you would not love 
him so much as I see you do." 

Sibyl laughed and kissed her before she came 
away. 

Mrs. Thomson met her in the passage and drew 
her mysteriously into her own private parlour. 
She was very fond of Sibyl, although she had been 
much puzzled by her marriage ; but she had recon- 
ciled herself quickly to the state of things, and 
had been very helpful to Sibyl in the early days 
of her married life. 

" You know that lady and gentleman, don't you, 
ma'am ?" she said. 

" Yes, I know them," said Sibyl. 

"Well, ma'am, I don't know if they are very 
close friends of yours ; but I hope not, I'm sure, 
for the way they went on last night was a scandal." 

" You had better not tell me, Mrs. Thomson." 

"It is just because I don't know what to do. 
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Mrs. Drage, ma'am. The servants and the stable- 
men, even, are all laughing about it, because the 
lady and gentleman had such a quatrel last night, _ 
and went on so dreadful at one another that I was II. 
quite ashamed. It was all because she had been 1^^ 
brought here against her will, ma'am, — for we 
could hear a good deal of what was said, — and ^ 
then your name was brought up " 

" Mine ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, as having been engaged to him 
or something ; and I thought — knowing that Mr. 
Drage is a little bit hasty-like " 

" Mr. Drage knows all about it, Mrs. Thomson." 

"Well, that's all right, then, ma'am. I only 
thought that if it came round to him accidental,— 
you know what Ashdale is like, — he might be 
vexed." 

"There is nothing to be vexed about," said 
Sibyl, although her face flushed. "I was once 
engaged to be married to Mr. Atherley, but we 
thought better of it ; he married this lady instead, 
and I married Mr. Drage." 

" Just so," said Mrs. Thomson. " And of course 
it is no business of mine ; but if they're going to 
quarrel that way, and all about you, ma'am, as has 
always been a good friend of mine, then I think 
the sooner they go away from here the better, 
that's all." 

Sibyl pondered. " I think I had better tell you, 
Mrs. Thomson," she said, " that there is no likeli- 
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liood, I think, of any more quarrels over my 
name. Mrs. Atherley did not very much want to 
come here, for she scarcely knew me; and, per- 
haps, she made some objections; but since we 
have talked together this afternoon, we are very 
good friends ; and I hope you will be kind to her, 
Mrs. Thomson, because she is very delicate and, 
just now, not very happy." 

" I shouldn't think she would be happy, quarrel- 
ling with her husband as she does," said the land- 
lady, but it was in a mollified tone; and when 
Sibyl left the house it was with the conviction that 
Mrs. Thomson would do everything in her power 
for Ethel's comfort. 

Outside the house, to Sibyl's vexation, Clement 
Atherley was waiting. He came up to her and 
spoke, then walked at her side along the road. 

" You saw Ethel ?" he asked, with a bitter little 
smile. 

" Yes, I saw her." 

*' I hope she was not rude to you ?" 

" Oh, no ! Why should she be ? We parted very 
good friends." Then, after a pause, Sibyl went 
on, "I think you don't perhaps understand that 
she IS not quite herself just now, not as strong and 
well as she usually is " 

" She is always telling me so : I ought to under- 
stand it by this time. It is a terrible thing for a 
man to be saddled with a sickly wife." 

Sibyl felt a throb of indignation, and said no 
I « 17 
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more. She wished that Clement would leave her. 
She was thoroughly out of sympathy with him, 
and did not find him a pleasant companion at all 
But he walked on beside her, quite complacently, 
and talked of picture-galleries and books and con- 
certs, and all the things that used to interest her 
in her London days. They did not interest her 
particularly now. 

As they came near the cottage, she saw Michael 
standing at the gate, watching them. There was 
a dark cloud upon his face. He did not await 
their arrival, however. He turned round and 
went into the house before they had reached the 
gate. 

" Your husband does not seem inclined to be 
sociable,'' said Clement, with a laugh ; and Sibyl 
scarcely knew how to reply. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AT DRAGE COURT. 

Sibyl had a project in her head. She had re- 
ceived a note from Sir Thomas about the house, 
and she wanted to go over to Drage Court that 
morning, without telling Michael of her expedi- 
tion. She expected, too, that the Atherleys would 
be coming up to see the caves, and she knew that 
they would want Michael as their guide. She did 
not wish to be present. She had got over her first 
feeling of dislike towards seeing Michael act in 
that capacity to every casual tourist or stranger ; 
but she felt that there would be a trying element 
in the Atherleys' attitude towards him, and she 
thought that she had better be out of the way. 
She could do nothing to make things easier, if she 
stayed. Any attempt to shield Michael from their 
criticism would be discomfited by Michael's own 
grave dignity and imperviousness to ridicule. He 
would only be made to look absurd if his wife 
seemed to think that he needed protection from 
her friends. Besides, she knew that he disliked 
Clement Atherley already. And it would be better, 
therefore, if she were away when Clement came 
again. 

She said at breakfast that she thought of taking 
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her sketching materials to the Dingle, a lovely little 
place very near Drage Court. 

" To-day ?" Michael said. 

" Yes, this morning." And in spite of herself 
she blushed. 

He looked at her attentively. She had found 
out already that he had very keen eyes where she 
was concerned. 

" Alone ?" he said. 

" Yes, of course." 

" I thought you might want some one to carry 
your things." 

" Willy Thomson can do that for me if I want 
anybody. But my things are very light." 

" Shall I come with you ?" 

" Oh, no, please don't," said Sibyl, a trifle too 
eagerly. " I do not mind carrying my paints and 
sketch-book : they are not at all heavy. And I 
think Mrs. Atherley wants to see the caves this 
morning : she was asking me if you would show 
them to her." 

*' Mrs. Atherley." Michael's tone was unemo- 
tional, and yet it brought a flush of colour to Sibyl's 
cheek. " Yes, I will show the caves to Mrs. Ath- 
erley, if you like. I suppose her husband is en- 
gaged — elsewhere ?" 

" I don't know anything about her husband. I 
should think he would come with her. Shall we 
send up to the inn and inquire whether he is com- 
ing or not ?" said Sibyl, conscious of irony. 
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No," said Michael, quietly. " Better not It 
would be of no use." Then he got up from the 
table, leaving his coffee untasted, and walked out 

Sibyl struck her little fist heavily against the 
table in impatient vexation ; then laughed aloud, 
even while the tears rose to her eyes. 

" How stupid he is !" she said. But her appetite 
for breakfast was also spoiled. 

She saw no more of him before starting on her 
expedition. She did not send to the inn for 
Willy Thomson, but disposed her goods in a neat 
little case, and set off to the place which she 
wished to reach. She intended to make her sketch 
later in the day : first of all, she wanted to reach 
Drage Court 

Her way lay up the hill and across a stretch of 
breezy moorland, where the wind blew freshly in 
her face. The red chimney of Drage Court could 
be seen from far. The house was thickly covered 
with ivy, but it stood in a court-yard, surrounded 
by stone walls, and its tall chimneys were land- 
marks to the neighbourhood. 

It was not an imposing house by any manner of 

means, but it was a very picturesque one. Perhaps 

its loneliness had been the reason why it remained 

so long untenanted, for it stood in a very isolated 

corner of the world. There was not even a good 

road — only a cart track — ^to its door ; it was seven 

miles from a railway station ; it was five miles from 

a town. But these were just the reasons why Sibyl 

17* 
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regarded it with favour: she knew that Michael 
would like its solitariness better than anything 
else. And she too would like loneliness — ^with 
him. For, she thought, in a lonely place of this 
sort, surely he would at last discover the secret of 
her heart and give himself up to love and to be 
loved. 

One end of the house was almost in ruins, and 
the ivy was running over the broken walls at will, 
and wall flowers grew in its crevices. Sibyl smiled 
as the mutilated fagade came into view. She could 
be very happy, she well knew, behind those narrow 
casements with their diamond panes, looking out 
on the garden where grew the yew-trees clipped 
into peacock shapes and where sweet-briar bushes 
scented all the air. She wanted to go all over the 
house and look into its darkest corner that morn- 
ing. Sir Thomas, its present owner, would not 
arrive until noon, and she had nearly an hour to 
spare. The old woman in charge knew her well, 
and allowed her to go whithersoever she pleased, so 
that she had a very pleasant time of it 

When she was tired of peeping into unfrequented 
comers, and opening ghostly cupboards, and in- 
vestigating old bureaus, she descended to the gar- 
den. She thought she would like a quiet stroll in 
the open air and look at the sundial and the briar- 
bush before Sir Thomas came. 

The old-fashioned walled garden was full of 
sweet, old-fashioned flowers running riot over the 
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beds and choking each other in their wild luxuri- 
ance. There were York and Lancaster roses, now 
so seldom seen, in profusion ; and there were tall 
lilies and larkspurs and bachelors' buttons, and a 
solemn row of holly-hocks and other homely blos- 
soms not seen in florists' bouquets. Deep in the 
shadier recesses Sibyl came across thyme and 
lavender and sweet-scented herbs of every kind. 
Probably some careful housewife, some ancestress 
of Michael's, had distilled the lavender and dried 
the herbs in days gone by, and had gathered up 
the rose leaves to make pot-pourri for the china 
bowls in the parlour. Sibyl could imagine herself 
doing the same thing,— loitering round her garden 
on a summer morning, with Michael at her side. . 
Oh, how she should love this place, if only 
Michael would share it with her, and love it, too ! 
She stood by the sundial and gathered a few 
sprays of the sweet-briar. The legend on the 
dial was a trite one: Tempus fugit! that was all. 
But it bore a pathetic significance in Sibyl's eyes. 
Time was flying, indeed ; life was short, and it was 
diflficult to make the most of it. She and Michael 
were wasting the best hours of their youth in 
living side by side, without being hand in hand. 
She resolved, with her eyes upon the sundial, that 
there should be an end of misunderstanding as 
soon as possible, if she could put an end to it. 
She would speak to Michael ; she would explain 
to him. She would tell hin^ how she had learned 
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to lov6 him, aiid that it was a happiness to het' to 
look into his face and to fed his kisses on her lips. 
Ah, he did not kiss her now. He had not kissed 
her — ^save coldly on the forehead or the cheek- 
since their marriage day. And yet she knew that 
he loved her. The pride and reserve of the man 
who felt that he had wronged her and did not 
know how to humble himself sufficiently, were 
hard to understand. But she would tell him she 
loved him. That, at least, should be made per- 
fectly clear. 

She heard a footfall on the path behind her, and 
turned, expecting to see Sir Thomas. But, to her 
great surprise, it was not Sir Thomas who con- 
fronted her, but her husband, Michael Drage. 

She started, and the colour flushed her cheek 
and brow. What did his appearance mean ? Why 
had he come ? Had he followed her ? and if so • 

His face was white and set like that of a dead 
man, his forehead was knitted, and the veins on 
his temples stood out like cords. He was angry,— 
so much was evident ; but for the moment Sibyl 
could not imagine why. 

"You did not expect me?" he said, hoarsely, 
as he saw her start, 

" No, certainly I did not," she answered, gather- 
ing up her forces to withstand him, for she saw 
that he would not very easily be calmed. 

" You expected some one else ?" 

" Yes^ I did," she answered, thinking of Sir 
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Thomas. He ground his heel into the turf on 
which he stood. "I knew it; I saw him on the 
hill. He was following you, — ^as I expected. It 
was for his sake that you deceived me." 

*' I have never deceived you," said Sibyl, quietly. 

"Yes, you have deceived me this morning. 
You said you were going to the Dingle to 
sketch ; and you are here." 

" Yes, I am here ; and I am going to the Dingle 
afterwards. There is no very heinous offence in 
that, I hope." 

" You are here by appointment ?" 

" Yes," she said, with a faint smile, " I am here 
by appointment ; and here in good time comes the 
gentleman whom I hoped to meet, — Sir Thomas 
Carnaby." 

Michael swung round hastily, and saw that she 
spoke the truth. At least he saw that the man 
she named was coming up the path. Whether he 
quite believed that she had made no appointment 
with Clement Atherley was another question. 

Sir Thomas was a tall, red-faced, broad-shoul- 
dered old gentleman, in brown clothes and gaiters, 
with a fringe of white whiskers round his face, 
and a shock of hair as white as snow. He was 
one of the most popular men of the neighbour- 
hood, and, although Sibyl knew him but slightly, 
she already liked his genial, good-humoured 
ways. 

"Ah, Mrs. Drage, here I am, you see: not 
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quite as punctual as you, eh ? Hope you haven't 
been waiting very long/* 

" Not at all," said Sibyl. " I came early." 

" And here's Drage, too. Now that's what I 
call lucky," said the old gentleman. "I never 
like settling business without consulting a lady's 
husband. You and I, Michael, will manage this 
little afTair without much difficulty. And glad 
shall I be to see you back in the home where your 
grandfather and mine used to play many a mad 
prank together." 

Husband and wife exchanged a glance. There 
was a mute entreaty in Sibyl's eyes and some 
alarm ; over Michael's face passed a flash of wrath, 
succeeded by a stony absence of expression. 

"I have heard," said he, slowly, "that your 
price " 

" Fifteen hundred as it stands. Well, you don't 
think that too much, do you, Michael? The 
house has fallen to pieces a good deal; it will 
want a lot of doing up before you let it. Of 
course, it is different if you mean to settle 
here " 

" I do not mean to settle here," said MichaeL 

Sibyl bit her lips. 

'* Eh ? not settle here ? Why," said Sir Thomas, 
" I thought that was what your wife was setting her 
heart upon ! I told her I didn't think it would suit 
you ; but she would have it that you would like it 
better than anything, and she wanted me to knock 
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off a hundred of two because of your being a 
neighbour and an old friend. Eh, Michael? 
Didn't you, Mrs. Drage ? Good business woman, 
your wife, Michael! Quite right to let her do 
your business for you ; she knows how to beat a 
man down." 

Sibyl's face was crimson by this time, but she 
could not put a stop to the old man's monologue. 
Michael would not look at her; his face was like 
a stone. 

"Shall we walk round the garden and talk it 
over ?" said Sir Thomas. " I should like you to 
look all over the place yourself, Michael. Then 
you'll see that I am not trying to cheat your wife, 
you know." 

** I think you had better talk it over with me, 
Sir Thomas," Sibyl bravely interposed. "My 
husband is not managing this piece of business ; it 
IS my affair. I am sure he would rather leave it 
to me." 

She looked anxiously at Michael. What would 
he say ? 

" My wife is quite right," he declared, standing 
with his hands in his pockets and his eyes fixed 
on the ground, the very picture of sullen, hang-dog 
defiance. "I know nothing about this business; 
it is her own affair." 

"Ah, well; but if you live here, there might 
be things you want done," said honest Sir Thomas, 
rather troubled by this state of affairs. 
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" There is nothing I want done," said Michael. 
" And I don't intend to live here. My wife may do 
as she pleases." 

"Oh, come, come," said the old gentleman; 
"you're in a black temper about something, 
Michael, and you don't care what you say. Like 
all you Drages, you know. Upset you on one 
point and you're upset on all. Isn't that so, Mrs. 
Drage? I suppose you understand him pretty 
well by this time ?" 

" Perfectly," said Sibyl, in a low voice. She was 
pale now, and looked as if she had received a 
shock, but she was quite composed. "Go and 
look at the stables, will you, Michael ?" she said, 
unconcernedly. " I will walk round the garden 
with Sir Thomas ; I want to talk to him a little 
while." 

She smiled at Sir Thomas, who bowed and fol- 
lowed her lead, while Michael was left behind, 
with black anger, as his old friend had intimated, 
at his heart. He stood for a little while staring 
after Sibyl, and thinking over what had been said. 
" So she has taken her own way in spite of me," 
he was saying to himself. "She means to buy 
this place and live here, whether I like it or no. 
Good heavens ! why did I marry her, to make the 
wretchedness of my life !" 

He clenched his hands fiercely and strode away, 
with bent head and frowning brow, to find some 
quiet place where he could indulge his anger un- 
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disturbed. He found one in a comer of the ruined 
gable, where he sat down on a broken wall, and 
chewed the cud of many bitter and resentful 
thoughts. 

Sibyl roused him at last by a touch of her hand 
on his shoulder. He shook it off angrily and 
stood erect. But she took no notice of his wrath- 
ful bearing ; she did not even look at him as she 
spoke. 

" I came to find you," she said. " Sir Thomas 
has gone; he left his kind regards to you, and 
hopes you will find it convenient to lunch with him 
one day next week. Michael, I have come to 
thank you as well. You were not very gracious," 
— ^with a little smile, — ^** but you did not shame me 
before Sir Thomas by saying that you knew noth- 
ing of the transaction, or wanted to forbid me to 
act as I pleased. You shielded me, although you 
were angry. So I have come to thank you." 

"What could I do? You are a free agent. 
You can use your own money as you please. I 
never wished to restrain you." 

" I know ; you have been very kind. And I did 
not wish to displease you, Michael. I thought 
that, if the bargain were concluded, you would 
make up your mind to come back to the old place 
before long. It is pleasant to think that it is yours, 
after all, is it not ?" 

" It is not mine." 

" But it will be yours before long." 

18 
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No, yours. That is a very different thing." 
Is it ?" she said, wistfully. " That is not the 
common theory of marriage." 

" Our marriage cannot be judged by ordinary 
rules. I am paying the penalty of having disre- 
garded them." 

" What penalty do you pay ?" she asked, with 
gentle sarcasm. "It is the wife who pays the 
penalty as a general rule, is it not ? But leave 
that question ; I have only one or two things to 
say. I did mean to conclude the bargain with 
Sir Thomas this very day ; the money is ready to 
be paid, and I wanted to clench matters. But 
since you came upon the scene so opportunely, I 
have determined to go no farther without your 
approval." 

" That is kind of you !" said Michael, ironically. 

"It is only fair. I put the matter into your 
hands. I will not buy this place without your 
consent. Say no or yes." 

" And if I say no ?" 

" I will break off the negotiations. But, Michael, 
don't say no !" 

"You want the place? You want to live 
in it?" 

" Yes." 

"Then do as you please. I have no control 
over you. I do not wish to interfere." 

" You will let me buy it ?" 

" As you choose." 
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Say yes, Michael ; I want to hear you say it. 
Don't tell me simply that I may do as I please. 
Say yesy 

" Yes, then. It makes no difference.** 

" All the difference in the world to me. I am 
acting with my husband's sanction now.** 

She looked into his face with so bright a smile 
that his dark brow relaxed. 

" You came here to meet Sir Thomas ?** he said, 
slowly. 

" You ought to be ashamed to have thought it 
was any one else." 

" You should have told me '* 

" Ah,'* she said, " Michael, you are not so easy 
to telly sometimes.** 

They looked at one another in silence. They 
seemed closer to each other than they had been 
for many a long day ; but at last, with a sigh, 
Michael turned away, and Sibyl also sighed and 
drew back. The hour for reconciliation, for mutual 
understanding was not yet ; nor was the demon 
of distrust driven out of Michael's heart, for as he 
went down the hill at SibyFs side, ,he still looked 
out for signs of Clement Atherley's presence, and 
was by no means relieved or pleased to meet him 
loitering by the cottage gate. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Sibyl had managed to turn away her husband's 
wrath, but she did not seem to have made him 
more cheerful ; he was unusually silent and looked 
as if he had a greater weight of trouble than he 
knew how to bear. She had fancied that she un- 
derstood his anger, but she did not understand his 
depression, and without knowing it she increased 
its cause. For the chief reason for his sadness 
was his belief that he had made the greatest mis- 
take of his life when he forced Sibyl to marry him 
(for he always believed that she had accepted him 
only because she was in mortal fear of his violence), 
that she could never love him, and that he could 
never adapt himself to her tastes. The appear- 
ance of Clement Atherley on the scene tended to 
bring matters to a crisis. Michael did not think 
that Sibyl could be tempted to stray from the path 
of wifely duty ; but he did believe that Clement 
was the type of all that she admired ; and Mr. Ather- 
ley's little accomplishments, his guitar playing, his 
sketches, his poems, drove Michael to desperation. 
. Then, for these few days, Sibyl was a good deal 

away from home, and did not always tell him 
208 
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whither she went. He gathered that she had 

sometimes visited Mrs. Atherley at the inn, or 

that she had been to Drage Court; but he made 

no inquiries and did not try to follow her, as he 

had done on that day of her interview with Sir 

Thomas. Yet he suffered frightfully. He suffered 

when he knew that she was in the society of "her 

equals," as he called the Atherleys and Sir Thomas, 

and other county people, who were beginning to 

recognise her existence ; but he suffered almost as 

much when she sat at home with him and mused 

over a book, or wrote letters which he did not 

see. There was very little conversation between 

them. There had never been very much; but of 

late it had come to an entire conclusion. Sibyl 

was preoccupied ; Michael, utterly miserable. 

Sibyl was preoccupied partly because she seemed 

to have failed in her attempt so far to bring about 

a better understanding between Clement and his 

wife. And for this Clement was to blame. Ethel 

was placable enough, and ready to do anything 

that would tend to peace and af!ection : she had a 

loving heart, and she was softened by the thought 

of approaching motherhood. But Clement was 

not softened by anything. He did not understand 

Ethel's state, and she shrank with foolish timidity 

from telling him. It was Mrs. Thomson who 

actually opened his eyes at last. "Why, poor 

thing," she said one day, on seeing Mrs. Atherley 

equipped for a drive with her husband^ " she don't 
o 18* 
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look fit for much, does she, sir ? I suppose," with 
some anxiety, " that you'll get her back to Lon- 
don before the baby comes ?" 

Clement looked up and flushed with indignant 
surprise. " Why ! she never told me/* he said. 
" Dear me ! what a nuisance !" 

At which remark Mrs. Thomson was so much 
outraged, that she retired into her private parlour 
and vowed to speak to him no more. Certainly 
he treated his wife with more consideration after- 
wards; but the softening, the gentleness, which 
Sibyl had expected to follow from his knowledge 
of Ethel's tender hopes, did not come at all. 

In fact, he rather bemoaned himself, in a reti- 
cent and gentlemanly manner, when he next saw 
Sibyl. He came to call upon her one evening, 
just when the sun was setting, and as usual seated 
himself beside her on the garden-bench and pro- 
ceeded to pour out a string of complaints. 

" Married life as now constituted," he said, " is a 
mistake. I wish it could be differently arranged." 

"There is the Oriental fashion," said Sibyl, 
rather amused, " of shutting up the women in a 
harem." 

" I wish it could be introduced in England then, 
especially when one's wife is not well enough to 
go out, and is encompasspd at every turn by a 
hundred little rules and observances which a poor 
unfortunate man cannot possibly remember. I 
think I shall go abroad for the winter." 
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" I daresay the Riviera would be very good for 
Ethel." 

" Good for Ethel ! You don't suppose I should 
take Ethel with me, do you ?" 

"I did not suppose that you would leave her 
behind." 

"She will have other claims on her attention. 
She will have no time for her husband. You may 
have noticed that Ethel has only room in heart or 
head for one thing at a time." 

" I have noticed no such thing." 

" She has not your large brain," said Clement ; 
" nor even your large heart. If only I had found 
it out in time !" 

He did not know that his voice was perfectly 
audible to some one who was leaning out of the 
sitting-room window, with his elbows on the win- 
dow-sill and his chin between his hands. Michael 
had not set himself to spy upon his wife's inter- 
views with other men : he had perfect trust in her ; 
but he liked to be within sight of her, because 
it was a pleasure to him to let his eyes rest 
upon her face, or even upon the back of her head, 
for that matter ; and he had not noticed until this 
moment that the words uttered by Clement could 
reach his ear. He saw a movement: it seemed to 
him as if Clement had taken Sibyl's hand in his 
own. But whether this were so or not he could 
not exactly tell, for Sibyl rose up the next mo- 
ment, saying, coldly, — 
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" I think we have sat here long enough. Will you 
come in and see my husband, Mr. Atherley?" 

Mr. Atherley declined, and took his leave very 
politely; but Michael knew that he would have 
gone much farther in the making of soft speeches 
if Sibyl had not stopped him. He had never liked 
Clement Atherley, and he hated him now. 

But Clement Atherley would never have gone 
very far. He might have paid foolish compli- 
ments, and done, perhaps, some foolish things, 
but he had a regard for the laws of honour and 
morality at the bottom of his heart, and he did 
not mean to involve himself or Sibyl in any un- 
pleasantness. He was even more fond of Ethd 
than he chose to allow. But Michael, naturally, 
could not read the good that was in the man ; and 
therefore he rose up in a silent fury of hatred and 
left the house without speaking to Sibyl again. 

The twilight was deepening as he sprang up the 
hill. He wanted to reach the heights and feel the 
breezes on his forehead ; they would refresh him, 
he thought, and blow the burning thoughts away. 
He did not notice that Clement had taken the same 
path. Clement, discomfited by his repulse, and 
not willing to go back to his wife so soon, had 
also climbed the hill, and was making to the same 
point from a slightly different direction. He had 
some curiosity about an old quarry which lay 
overgrown and deserted farther up among the 
hills; and although the night was closing, yet 
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he saw the moon over the horizon, and he knew 
ftat presently it would be light enough for his 
Walk. 

Michael did not take this direction purposely; 
he went straight on, without looking whither he 
^ent. It was with a shock, therefore, that he 
found himself suddenly face to face with Clement 
Atherley on the very brink of the quarry, and on 
its steepest and rockiest side, where a fell would 
mean terrible injury, if not death. 

He had been letting his imagination run away 
with him. He had been picturing the possibilities 
of the past. He had seen Sibyl as Clement's wife, 
living a soft, artistic life, guarded from all things 
rough and rude, enjoying with him that commu- 
nity of mind and soul which seemed to Michael 
of all things most desirable. It was a mere acci- 
dent, a mere caprice, which had divided them, 
and no doubt they were longing for one another 
still. 

Then his thoughts took a farther flight. If 
they still loved one another, how they must hate 
the mates whom Fortune had forced upon them ! 
It was already rumoured in the village that the 
gentleman at the inn was very harsh and cold to 
his pretty little wife; and Michael thought that 
this harshness and coldness must have been 
brought about by Clement's love for Sibyl. Then, 
Sibyl herself; she had of late been quieter, more 
self-absorbed, than of old ; how did that happen, 
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if it were not that she was dreaming of the man 
who was not her husband, but whom, unhappily, 
she loved ? And it was at that point that Michael 
came face to face with Clement Atherley. 

They stood without speaking for a moment or 
two. Michael was speechless from rage and hate; 
Clement from surprise. The tall figure of the 
Ashdale man looked almost gigantic in the dim 
light ; his right hand was raised and clenched, his 
brow black with anger. It was a threatening figure 
to meet in a lonely spot, when one's conscience, 
too, was not quite clear. 

But Clement showed no uneasiness, although 
he may have felt some. He was a head shorter 
than Michael ; he looked up at him smilingly, and 
fingered the ends of his trim little moustache. He 
was so slender, so neat, so dapper, that Michael 
felt a huge contempt for him mingling with his 
rage. It would be so easy to give him a blow, a 
push, that would send him to the very bottom of 
the quarry with a broken neck ! So easy ; and 
would it be more than he deserved ? 

The old demon of ungovernable anger was upon 
Michael now. The temptation seemed irresistible. 
And to punish the man who was trying to make 
love to his wife, surely that was justifiable. A 
man had never been very severely blamed for doing 
a thing of that kind. Such were the thoughts that 
flashed through his mind in that instant of silence 
on the edge of the cliff. No one would ever 
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know — justice would be satisfied — he almost raised 
his hand to inflict that fatal blow. 

But something withheld him. Some memory 
of words spoken to him in days gone by came 
back to his mind : some sweet words of trust and 
hope spoken by one whom he loved as he loved 
his life. " I trust in you, — I believe in you," she 
had said. And was he to show her that he had 
not learnt his lesson of patience and self-control ? 
Had he not nearly killed her once in a fit of 
frenzy like to this one, and thought himself at the 
moment fully justified? And had he not every 
day of his life since repented of that action, and 
told himself that it should be a warning to him as 
long as ever he lived ? 

Sibyl's sweet voice rang in his ears. He 
dropped his hand and hurried away with a feeling 
of unutterable shame and defeat. So near again 
— so near — to one of those terrible acts that would 
blight not only his own life, but that of the woman 
whom he loved. 

" Hallo !" cried Clement Atherley, unwitting of 
the risk that he had run ; " it's you, is it, Drage ? 
Don't you know me in this dim light?" 

Michael halted with his back to him ; the moment 
of temptation had been surmounted, but it might 
return. He wished himself far away. He was 
trembling in every limb. 

" Good Lord !" said Clement, " what's happen- 
ing ? I say — Drage, — help ! " 



\ 
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Michael looked round. Clement Atherley had lie 
disappeared. I all 

A fierce joy rushed through Michael's veins. I * 
Had it happened, — ^the thing he longed for,— of Ihifl 
its own accord, without any murderous touch of jhi^ 
his ? The edges of the quarry were notoriously I Cl« 
unsafe. Had they given way, and had Clement 1^ 
fallen with the cracking, treacherous ground ? | pu^ 

But again the cry for help came to his ear. He 
rushed to the side of the cliff and looked over. 
Yes, the ground had broken away, as he thought, 
but Clement had not fallen far. He was clinging a s£ 
to the slender branch of a tree that grew out of 
the quarry side, and trying to pull himself up by 
it. " It won't hold, — it will give way in a moment," 
he called out. " Help me !" 

It was a worse temptation than the other. A 
little delay, and all would be over. There would 
be the broken ground, the torn-out branches, to 
show what had happened. No one would ever 
guess that he, Michael, had been close by, and 
might have helped the doomed man to a place 
of safety. Then he would be out of Michael's 
way, and yet it not be said — even at the day of 
judgment — that he had lifted a hand against his 
enemy, Michael drew back from the edge and 
groaned. It seemed as if an evil spirit held his 
hand. 

There came another cry. " It's breaking ! Good 
God, Michael, aren't you going to do anything ? 
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I can't hold on — ^another minute — my strength's 
all gone " 

" I am here," said Michael, loudly. He threw 
himself full length on the ground, and stretched 
his long arms over the cliff until he clutched 
Clement by the wrist. A great pull, a mighty 
effort, and Michael's strength prevailed. He 
pulled the young man back to safety by sheer 
strength and determination. But even for him it 
was a tough job. 

Clement threw himself down on the turf, at 

a safe distance from the edge, and covered his 

face with his hands. He was completely un- 
nerved. 

" My God !" he said, shuddering. " I should 
have been killed if you had not turned back !" 

Michael faced him, white to the lips also, but 
from a very different reason. The situation came 
back to him with overwhelming force. At that 
very moment, Atherley might have been lying 
dead at the bottom of the quarry ; and in that case 
Michael would have been his murderer. Even 
although he had not touched him, if he had de- 
layed a moment longer he would have been in 
God's sight a murderer ! He thought of coming 
into Sibyl's presence, and meeting her clear eyes 
with that sin upon his soul. And then, because 
he was profoundly penetrated with belief in the 
Eternal and Divine orderings of justice, bethought 

of the guilt that would have clung to him, which, 
K 19 
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perhaps, clung to him now and throughout eter- 
nity. . . 

" It was a narrow escape/' he said, in a low 
voice ; but it was rather of himself than of Clement 
that he thought. 

" It was, indeed," Clement said, rising to his feet. 
" It makes me dizzy even now. You were so long 
in coming, — or it seemed so to me, — but eve^ 
moment is an eternity when we hang between life 
and death ! I owe you my life, Drage, and I as- 
sure you I will show my gratitude !" 

" You can show your gratitude best by leaving 
Ashdale," said Michael, sternly. 

" Leaving Ashdale !*' He repeated the words, 
but there was a touch of self-consciousness in his 
face and tone. 

"You were nearer death than you thought," 
Michael pursued. " For one moment I hesitated 
as to whether I should save you — or leave you to 
your fate. You see you owe me no gratitude. I 
very nearly let you fall." 

" I see — ^you hate me, then ? I have done you 
no wrong." 

" I know that. But you know, also — ^ah, what 
need is there for words ? It would be better if 
you left Ashdale." 

He was very pale, and there was a look of pain 
in his eyes which went even to Clement's heart. 
He spoke hurriedly, shamefacedly. 

" I swear to you that I meant no harm," he 
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said. " Your wife and I were old friends — we were 
engaged to be married once, as I suppose you 
Icnow — ^but that is all past and forgotten." 

" It is past," said Michael. But he did not say 
that it was forgotten. 

" I will go away to-morrow," said Clement. " I 
can do no less, if it is the one thing you ask. It 
is only in that way perhaps that you will let me 
show my gratitude; but if there is anythiilg I can 
ever do ^" 

" There can be no talk of gratitude between you 
and me," said Michael, fiercely. " Be thankful to 
God, if you please, who kept me from murdering 
you. But He alone knows whether I might be 
kept from temptation another time. I hope I 
might — I can't trust myself. Just as much as I 
love my wife, just so much the temptation is great 
and the struggle bitter. God knows how it will 
end !'' 

Clement looked at him in some surprise. It 
was difficult to him to say what was in his mind 
just then. But the words came at length. 

" Do you not understand," he said, " that your 
wife loves you with her whole heart and soul ?" 

Then Michael laughed aloud. It was a laugh 
so fierce and so bitter that the spirit of his hearer 
quailed beneath it. 

" Love me ?" he cried. " Love me when I forced 
her to marry me by fear ? I love her, — I worship 
her, — I would give my life for her. But she, — she 
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cares no more for me than for an old shoe, and I 
sometimes think the best thing I could do would 
be to die and set her free." 

He waited for no response, but plunged headlong 
across the moor. Clement watched him out of 
sight, with mingled feelings of respect, relief, and 
admiration. ** He's a fine fellow, but a savage," he 
said to himself. " I am well rid of him, perhaps. 
Yes, we will leave Ashdale to-morrow ; Sibyl has 
had enough of me, and it will be better for us to 
go. 

He went back to the inn, determined to pack up 
his clothes that very night, and to give orders that 
Ethel should do the same next morning ; but his 
plans were brought to an abrupt termination by 
very unexpected news. Ethel had been taken ill 
while he was out that evening, and there was no 
possibility of getting away from Ashdale for very 
many days. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A GREAT LOVE. 

Michael did not come back all night, and his 
absence would have greatly alarmed Sibyl had 
she been aware of it But shortly after Clement 
quitted her, she was summoned in hot haste to the 
Green Dragon, and her presence was required for 
many hours, so that she had no time even to think 
of Michael until late on the following day. Ethel 
refused to let her leave her side, and Sibyl was 
only too glad to be of use to her. 

Therefore, when Michael, sobered in spirit and 
ashamed, slunk back to his cottage in the early 
morning, he found it untenanted except by the 
servant-girl, of whom he did not at first think it 
worth while to ask an explanation of his wife's 
absence. He felt curiously benumbed at heart. 
The excitement of the previous night had resulted 
in complete lassitude; he felt as if he had been 
actually beaten, for he ached in every limb. It 
was the reaction after a period of tempestuous 
passion ; and it was accompanied by the profound- 
est depression of spirits. 

His dejection might be measured by the thought 

that occurred to him as soon as he found that 
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Sibyl was not in the house. " She has left me,'* 
he said bitterly to himself. Possibly, he thought, 
Clement Atherley had told her the story of their 
meeting beside the quarry; and she, understand- 
ing the state of the case better than Clement him- 
self could do, had made up her mind that he was 
not a safe person to live with, and that she must 
leave him altogether. She had trusted him ; she 
had expected him to overcome his fits of passion, 
and he had struggled against them because she 
trusted him, and hitherto with success. But he 
had failed again, — so he said to himself, although 
other people might have said, with more correct- 
ness, that he had won a great victory, — and it was 
evident that she could not believe in him any more. 

The servant-girl officiously gave him informa- 
tion when she met him in the passage. 

" Missis is at the Green Dragon, still," she said, 
taking it for granted that he knew the reason why. 

" Yes, y^s ; I know," said Michael, passing on. 
Of course he knew! Naturally she would take 
refuge with the Atherleys : they were her dearest 
friends. Clement Atherley had promised to go 
away at once ; Sibyl would go too. She would go 
in a recognised manner, as Mrs. Atherley 's friend; 
but she would leave Ashdale all the same, and 
leave it forever ; unless, indeed, she came back to 
Drage Court, which was her own property, and 
lived there alone. 

Michael sat down in the dainty little room up- 
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Stairs, which she had arranged for herself, and 
looked at the tokens of her presence with dull de- 
spair at his heart. She had not taken her sketches, 
he noticed, nor her work-basket ; her white dress- 
ing-gown was gone from its accustomed nail, how- 
ever, and her brush and comb were missing. He 
could not be mistaken; she had gone, and she 
would write, he supposed, for the things that she had 
left behind. Would he have to pack them? It 
occurred to him that he could not leave it all to the 
coarse-handed maid-servant down-stairs. He could 
not have her fingering Sibyl's dainty goods. He 
got up from the chintz-covered couch on which he 
had been sitting and walked aimlessly round the 
room, looking wistfully at the photographs, the 
Japanese trifles, the silver comfit-box, the china 
pots, with which her mantle-piece and table were 
crowded. How pretty they were ! and how use- 
less ! He smiled a little at the thought, and forgot 
for a moment his sorrow of heart in wondering 
what she would say to him if he told her that they 
were useless luxuries. His hand came in contact 
with a little curtain of soft, green plush, fastened on 
a brass rod in the wall beside Sibyl's writing-table* 
just where she could see it if she sat there to write 
or read. The fancy came across him to see what 
was behind it. A sketch of some sort, apparently 
Doubtless something that she valued very much. 
He drew the soft curtain aside carefully and stood 
aghast It covered a portrait of himselt 
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He held the comer of the plush between his 
finger and thumb for a moment or two, while he 
stared at the pictured reflection of his own face. 
It was a sketch in water-colours, which he had 
never seen. She must have done it since she 
came to the cottage, for he was drawn just as he 
used to sit in the long summer evenings — in his 
old coat and with his pipe in his hand. She had 
caught the very trick of his expression, the look 
of his dark ^y^s^ the parted lips which showed that 
he was about to speak, the way his hair tumbled 
over his forehead. He knew that it was a good 
likeness; and he felt instinctively, although he 
would have denied it had the feeling been put into 
words, that the drawing had not been made by an 
unloving hand. There was tenderness in every 
line. The artist had lingered over that face, had 
made every tint and every feature as life-like and 
yet as pleasing as possible. The picture could not 
exactly be said to be flattered, and yet it certainly 
showed Michael's more agreeable side. 

" She keeps me here, does she ?" muttered 
Michael, in surprise. " She has taken the pains to 
paint my picture — and for herself alone. I won- 
der why. Perhaps to remind herself that I am 
her husband ; that it is her duty to be loyal ! Not 
for love of me — oh, no, not for love of me ! But 
she tries to do her duty, poor girl — ^poor girl !" 

He pressed the comer of the little curtain to his 
lips, as if to thank her in that way for her loyalty 
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to him ; then drew it slowly across the picture, and 
left the room. He was more depressed than ever 
by what ought to have been a pleasure and an en- 
couragement to him ; but he could not see matters 
in their true light. Or, to change the metaphor, 
he was as one lost in a labyrinth to which he had 
no clue. 

He washed and dressed himself slowly and 
sadly; then broke his fast on some dry bread 
and coffee, before going out again. He thought 
at first that he would stay near his beloved caves, 
and not venture to the Green Dragon, where 
probably the Atherleys would be in all the fuss 
and bustle of approaching departure ; but nature 
was too strong for him. Before long he was 
standing at the door of the bar, leaning against 
the post, and listening absently to the talk of 
customers and stable-boys. 

" It's a bad look-out for the Dragon," said a 
barman. "We don't like having a death here; 
it's unlucky, a death is." 

Michael awoke a little from his trance. 
Is anybody dead here?" he asked. 
Not yet, but on the way to be," said a woman, 
shaking her head. " Ah, poor young lady ! I 
little thought when I met her last Sunday so spick 
and span, with her parasol a-fluttering, and her little 
curls a-blowing in the wind " 

"Whom are they speaking of?" said Michael, 
suddenly addressing the barman. 
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The man looked surprised. " Why, the lady 
that stays here; Mrs. Atherley, for sure," he 
answered. "Don't you know your wife's been 
along of her ever since last night? They don't 
think shell get over it; they say she's sinking 
fast" 

" Oh," said Michael, drawing a long breath. So 
that was all. He had had a sudden fear lest it 
should be his wife who was ill. Mrs. Atherley, 
was it ? And Sibyl had come to nurse her ! Well, 
that was quite right ; it was like Sibyl, and he was 
glad of it. He heard a few more details about the 
illness, and then he loitered forth into the sunshine 
again, glad to get out of hearing of village gossip. 

As he passed the side of the house where a 
side door opened on a smooth bowling-green, he 
saw Clement Atherley standing at the entrance. 
Michael would have passed on, but Atherley made 
a sign to him to wait, and then hurried out into 
the road. His face was pale, his ^y^s haggard, 
his dress disordered. He seized Michael almost 
roughly by the arm. 

" Have you heard ?" he stammered out " Have 
you heard ?" 

" I am sorry to hear that your wife is ill," said 
Michael, tamely. The thought in his mind was, 
** If you love Sibyl, why should you care?" 

Certainly Clement looked as if he cared. He 
almost shook Michael by the arm in his excite- 
ment 
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" Do you understand ?" he said. " They say she 
is dying— dying. Good God ! and she seemed as 
well yesterday as you or I. And they say it is my 
fault ! my fault I" 

" It can't be your fault," said Michael. 

" They say so. The woman of the inn says so 
— ^the servants say it I quarrelled with her — it 
was before I came up to your house — and I left 
her crying. She went into hysterics and made her- 
self ill. You know, Drage, I never meant to hurt 
her. I did not know women were so easily hurt." 

He spoke rapidly and wildly, as if he were 
almost beside himself. Michael shook his hand 
sympathetically, but said not a word. 

" I shall never forgive myself. What a brute I 
must have been ! I did not know she felt what 
I said to her ! Your wife says she did — says she 
cared for me, poor Ethel ! and I never thought — 
I never thought — what shall I do ?" 

His distress seemed to be extreme. Michael 
tried to calm him, but his efforts were not very 
successful. Even when he had been quieted for a 
few moments, some signal from an upper window 
revived all his agitation. 

"See there! They have lowered the blind. 
That's to show me she is asleep. That's your 
wife's thought, Drage. She knew that I was 
nearly mad with anxiety. Your wife's an angel ; 
she thinks of everybody except herself. She'll be 
ill with sitting up, if nobody looks after her. But 
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they won't let me in, — ^at least they say I must not 
come in unless there is a change. . . . You know 
what that means, Drage! A change — it means 
death. Oh, my poor little Ethel, I never meant to 
bring that upon you, — I did not indeed !" 

He bent his head on his clasped hands and 
sobbed aloud. Michael could have been scornful 
of this display of emotion, but that his heart was 
full. After all, what was this death which Clem- 
ent Atherley so much dreaded? There was a 
worse separation than that, — a separation of heart 
and soul. 

The painful scene was ended by a message from 
the sick-room. Would Mr. Atherley come up- 
stairs ? Mrs. Atherley was conscious and would 
like to speak to him. And Clement vanished 
hastily into the house, while Michael still lingered 
by the door. 

Presently the doctor came out for a breath of 
fresh air, and Michael asked him how his patient 
was getting on. 

" Badly, I am afraid," said the doctor, who had 
known Michael all his life, and spoke to him very 
freely. " She's so frightfully weak, — no constitu- 
tion, poor thing, — just sinking away. And she 
doesn't seem to have the heart to live, either; 
moans in her delirium that her husband does not 
love her and she does not care to live, and so on. 
Women live by their affections, Michael: wound 
these and they die." 
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" Some women/' said Michael. 

** Women of the finer kind," said the doctor. 
" Your wife, now, she's as fine and brittle a piece 
of goods as any I've seen for a good, long time. 
You should always let her have her own way, or 
else she'll sicken and pine. I am glad yours was 
a love match, at any rate. This one of the Ather- 
leys was not — ^at least I should think not." 

And then he took himself away. 

Michael remained for some time, staring 
thoughtfully at the road: then, as nobody came 
near him again, he walked slowly back to his own 
cottage and the caves, A new thought had struck 
him : a thought which turned him white with a 
new despair. 

Sibyl had been too precipitate. Had she not 
married him, had she waited patiently, she might 
have ultimately married Clement Atherley, after 
all. Mrs. Atherley was going to die, Clement 
would be a widower — free to marry Sibyl if he 
chose, and if she were free. And who would then 
stand in the way of Sibyl's happiness ? Himself, 
Michael Drage, who loved her better than his life. 

The words took a new meaning to themselves. 
He loved her better than his life, did he ? Then 
why should his life stand in the way ? 

Almost without knowing what he did, his feet 

bore him to the caves, and to that innermost cave 

of all, where the black fathomless water lay, dark 

as night and deep as hell. He found himself upon 

20 
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the very brink. He saw the gleam of the water, 
as the light of his torch flashed upon it. What 
was he doing there ? He felt &int and sick, and 
sat down upon a point of rock in order to recover 
himself and pull his scattered senses together. 

He was young and strong, and the thought of 
death was repugnant to him. He was too full of 
life to welcome the prospect of another world 
He wanted to live, to suffer and endure, perchance, 
but still to live ! 

But he had said that he loved Sibyl better than 
his life. 

She did not care for him ; he believed that she 
loved Clement Atherley and that he loved her. 
This grief at his wife's illness, his anguish of re- 
morse was probably got up (so Michael reflected) 
for theatrical effect. There was no reason to sup- 
pose it sincere, Atherley was an actor by instinct, 
and also a coward ; he would naturally be over- 
come at finding that people blamed him for his 
wife's illness and death. Michael sneered at him 
in the darkness, and then groaned aloud at the 
idea of leaving Sibyl to his care. 

And yet Ethel was sure to die ; everybody had 
said so. And then Sibyl would ask in the bitter- 
ness of her soul, why she had not been allowed to 
shape her life according to her own liking ? why she 
had been coerced into marrying the man whom she 
did not love ? 

Oh, what a dolt, what a fool, what a brute he 
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had been to treat her in that way ! To threaten 
her with death if she would not marry him ! To 
hold her over that dark abyss, and ask her to 
choose him — or death ! It was ruffianly, it was 
devilish ; she must hate him with a loathing which 
made him feel sick with his own shame. 

There was only one way of atoning for the evil 
that he had done. He could plunge into those 
fatal depths, from which no one had ever yet es- 
caped, and set her free. Every one would suppose 
that he had fallen in accidentally. She would never 
guess the truth ; and even if she did, she would 
not mind. She would be rid of an incubus, and 
would rejoice in the relief. 

Of course, he went on reflecting, it would be 
useless for him to kill himself if Mrs. Atherley 
recovered. But if she died — it would then be his 
duty to set Sibyl free. And he pictured to him- 
self how, when the days of mourning were accom- 
plished, Clement would seek out the young widow, 
and ask her to join her life to his, and she would 
consent. Then the two would be happy, and 
Ethel would sleep peacefully in the green church- 
yard and Michael at the bottom of the great black 
pool. And, perhaps, it would be permitted him to 
know that he had died for her. 

It did not occur to him that his plan was a cruel 
one, or that he was lightly contemplating deadly 
sin. He did not realise that he was now confronted 
with the most terrible temptation of his life. He 
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thought only of Sibyl, and of that great, passionate 
love for her which filled his wild heart to overflow- 
ingy and seemed sometimes to shut out every 
other thought. Yes, he could die for her ; it was 
a great thing to be able to give one's very life for 
the woman that one loved. 

He sat by the pool for some time, with his fece 
buried in his hands. He arranged within himself 
what he would do. He would wait until next 
morning. By that time his fete would be decided 
for him, for Mrs. Atherley would have probably 
shown whether she was going to live or die. If 
she lived, he would take up the burden of his own 
life again, and, never seeking to spare himself, 
would do his best to atone for the wrong that he 
had done to his poor wife. But if she died, — why, 
if she died, he would die too, and leave Sibyl 
free. 

It would very soon be over. Just one leap, one 
plunge, one last struggle, and he would sink, sink 
never to rise again. He would leave his hat or 
handkerchief, or something upon the brink, so as to 
show what had happened. His friends would 
easily guess what had become of him. 

Sibyl would be sorry at first, perhaps. She was 
too kind and sweet not to grieve a little for his 
fate, but she would soon forget him and be happy 
with Clement Atherley. In his premature convic- 
tion that Ethel was sure to die, Michael saw no 
harm in mentally resigning Sibyl to Clement's 
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care. He wanted her to be happy at all costs; 
even at the cost of his life. 

He set himself to wait until he heard of Ethel's 
death. And then he would no longer hesitate. 
He had made up his mind. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LOVE AND DEATH. 

It was Sibyl who sent word to Clement that he 
was to come up-stairs. Ethel had asked for him. 
She was very weak, and at times her mind wan- 
dered, but she had lucid intervals now and then, 
and it was in one of these that she had mentioned 
her husband's name. 

Clement came up-stairs, pale and panting and 
utterly unnerved. He knew nothing about illness; 
he knew very little, it seemed to Sibyl, about the 
most elementary facts of human life. He had 
lived in a remote region, where the mechanism of 
a story, or the technique of a picture, had seemed 
to him the vital parts of existence ; he had talked 
of " Art for art's sake," and declared that " Art 
was the chief end of life." But to the claims of 
reality and duty he had been most utterly blind. 
Now he was brought face to face with something 
that he had never known — the issues of life and 
death. 

Sibyl spoke to him with soft severity in her 
voice. " You must not go in like that," she said. 
" You must compose yourself. You must be per- 
fectly calm." 
234 
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** How can I be calm," he said, with a groan, 
* when I know that my own cruelty and careless- 
^less have brought her to this ?" 

" I am glad you know that it was your cruelty 
and carelessness," said Sibyl; "but you must 
please control yourself or I cannot let you in. 
Don't you know that you will make Ethel worse 
unless you are very quiet and gentle with her ?" 

" I will be quiet and gentle enough if I may see 
her," he pleaded, and Sibyl then let him enter the 
shaded room, where a nurse was in attendance, and 
where, from a swathed- up bundle on a woman's 
knee, a wailing little cry came now and then — a 
cry which it was hoped might reach the mother's 
languid ear and make her wish to live. 

Clement leaned over the bed. He saw a white 
face with a cloud of golden hair about it ; there 
were strange dark shadows on the half-closed eyes 
and about the half-open mouth. He shuddered at 
the sight Was it Ethel who lay there, — this wan, 
white creature who scarcely roused herself to 
smile at him ? Was it Ethel who spoke in such a 
weak, strained, wandering voice ? 

"Is that you, Clement? It is so dark, you 
know, I can't see you." 

"It is quite light, Ethel," said Clement, in a 
bewildered voice. He could not imagine why the 
nurse frowned and shook her head at him. Was 
there any reason why one should not tell a sick 
person the truth ? 
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" It's quite dark, I tell you," said Ethel, fretfully. 
" But you always contradict me, — you would say 
black was white, you know, if I said it was black, 
wouldn't he, Sibyl? You have no idea how 
unkind he is to me, now that I am ill and miser- 
able, and not so pretty as I used to be." 

" Darling, I didn't mean to be unkind. Forgive 
me," cried the husband, forgetting all the cautions 
he had received, and only anxious to make his peace. 

** Oh, are you there, Clement ?" she said, as if 
surprised. " It is very good of you to come when 
I am ill ; I know you don't like sick-rooms. You 
must go away and take a nice long walk, — with 
Sibyl." 

" I want to be here with you, Ethel." 

"Oh, no, no," she said, in a reproving tone; 
" you know you always liked Sibyl best." 

" No, dearest, no. Ethel, don't talk in that way, 
you break my heart." 

There was a sob in his voice, and a tear fell on 
the little hand which he held in his own. Perhaps 
it was the very softness and effeminacy of his na- 
ture which made him so unable to bear the sight 
of suffering ; but there was also at the bottom of 
his heart a real love for his wife, — not a great love, 
but a real one as far as it went. The tear seemed 
to bring Ethel back to herself. 

" Why, Clement," she said, in a more natural 
tone, " what are you crying for ? Are you — ^you 
can't be— crying — ^about me 1" 
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" What else should I cry for, Ethel, when I see 
you so ill ?** 

** I must be going to die, then," she said, weakly. 
"Am I going to die, nurse? I don't think he 
would be so sorry for me if I were not going to 
die. Do you love me, Clement, a little — after all ?" 

" Ethel, my darling, forgive me if I made you 
fancy I did not I do — ^indeed I do, with my whole 
heart." 

" I thought you didn't," she answered, holding 
his hand. " You talked of sending me away, you 
know. I'm glad you loved me all the time. Sibyl 
said you did, but I would not believe her. And I 
love you, too — ^you know that, don't you ?" 

" Yes, my dearest," he whispered. 

" I was often very cross," said Ethel. " I haven't 
made you a very good wife, I'm afraid. You can 
forgive me now." 

** I have nothing to forgive," said Clement, en- 
tirely forgetting all his real or fancied causes of 
complaint. "Ethel, get better quickly, for my 
sake, and we shall be happy again. I will be so 
good to you. Won't you try to get better, dear ?" 

" Yes," she said, meekly. " I'll try. But I feel 
as if I was all — ^sinking — ^away somewhere. I 
don't think I shall get better, Clement. But I'll 
try. I'll try." 

And she sank again into partial unconscious- 
ness, every now and then rousing herself to say, 
" I'll try — oh, yes, I'll try." But for some hours 
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she uttered only in wandering, incoherent sentences, 
and the doctor looked grave when he listened to 
the faltering tone. Clement knelt by the bedside : 
her hand was locked in his, and tightened its clasp 
whenever he thought of drawing it away; and 
now and then, she rent his heart by a pathetic 
appeal to him to stay. 

" You're not going, Clement t I like you to be 
here. You won't go away ?" 

" Never, as long as you want rtie, dear," the 
young man answered, pressing the slender fingers 
to his hot, dry lips. He had never gone through 
such an ordeal in his life. Once he turned to the 
doctor with eager, passionate appeal. 

** Can't you save her ? Can't you give her any- 
thing to do her good ? Are you going to let her 
die before my very eyes ?" 

"We are doing our best," the doctor's grave 
voice made reply, "but the result is in God's 
hands. Ask Him to grant life, if it be His will." 

And although Clement answered only by a 
groan, yet perhaps some sort of prayer rose at 
that moment from the depths of his heart: a 
heart which needed to be wrung with sorrow be- 
fore it could forget itself. 

" Clement," the feeble voice came with a steadier 
sound. 

" My darling !" 

" I heard something — just now — was it my little 
baby ? I thought — ^it cried ?" 
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" It IS here, ma'am," said the nurse, soothingly. 
" Such a sweet little girl it is, and you Ve scarcely 
looked at it. Would you like her down beside 
you, ma'am ?" 

" Yes, I should," said Ethel, contentedly. And 
for the first time she loosed her hold on Clement's 
hand. "You will have to call her Ethel — after 
me," she said. And then her eyelids flickered, 
and she seemed to sleep. 

Was it a sleep unto death or unto life? For 
some time nobody could tell! But at last the 
breathing grew calmer, the temples moist; the 
pulse beat more naturally more strongly, and the 
doctor said, "There is hope." And he thought 
none the worse of Clement Atherley that the 
young man bent his face upon his hands and wept 
aloud. 

The early morning was still gorgeous with crim- 
son and purple cloudlets floating in a golden haze, 
when Sibyl came out of the little inn and walked 
slowly up the road. 

It was hardly strange that, in the struggle be- 
tween life and death, she had scarcely thought of 
Michael. She knew that he was not dependent 
upon her for comfort, and that he would be well 
content to hear that she was ministering to another 
woman. It was the one thing in which she could 
never do wrong. So long as she was giving help 
and comfort to another human being, Michael 
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would never say her nay. She thought of this 
with singular thankfulness as she walked up to 
the cottage. She had seen a good deal of a man 
who was selfish, and of a woman who was thought- 
less ; and it seemed to her that they had nearly 
wrecked their lives for want of a little generosity 
and forbearance and mutual love. And she won- 
dered whether she and Michael might not be doing 
the same thing, even although they prided them- 
selves on their own unselfishness. For pride and 
passion are devils quite as hard to cast out as 
selfishness. 

It would be hard, perhaps, to make Michael 
believe that she loved him, but she would do her 
best She would tell him how she really felt. He 
ought to have guessed, — ^but men like Michael 
never guess these things. She smiled a little at 
the curious difficulty that she was in. Some 
husbands — she had heard — were always ready to 
plume themselves on their entire possession of 
their wives* hearts ; no doubt of their power to 
inspire love seemed to occur to them. Now 
Michael was different ; it would be really hard— 
though not impossible — ^to convince him of her 
love. 

She reached the path that led to the cottage 
door, and thought how still and deserted every- 
thing looked in the early morning light The 
flowers were heavy with dew ; the village was still 
sleeping, and not a coil of blue smoke mounted 
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from the chimneys in the valley. She wondered 
how the garden at Drage Court was looking at 
this early hour ! Should she ever induce Michael 
to live in the home of his forefathers with her ? 

She walked up the garden path, and stood 
aghast. The cottage door was half open, and 
swinging gently in the morning breeze. It had 
not been closed all night. Had Michael been ab- 
sent? He never would have forgotten to shut 
the door. He must be out, — but where could he 
have gone ? Had he been waiting up for her, — 
and a pang of self-reproach thrilled her as she re- 
membered that she had not sent word to him that 
she was staying at the inn, — and gone to sleep in 
the little parlour instead of lying in his bed ? 

She looked into the sitting-room. Here the 
windows were open and the blinds undrawn, — just 
as in the middle of the day. But no one was there. 
Then she peeped into the kitchen, but it was empty, 
save for the large white cat, which stretched itself 
and purred at sight of her. " He must have gone 
up-stairs," she thought, " and left the door open 
by mistake. But it is not like him to be so care- 
less, and I must scold him well." And with a 
light footstep she passed up the stair. 

The rustic handmaid, Keziah by name, long re- 
membered how she was shaken out of her sleep by 
the strange lady mistress in the early summer dawn. 

" Wake up, Keziah, wake up ! Where is your 

master ?" 

L ^ 21 
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" Eh ?" said Keziah, drowsily. 

** Wake up, and tell me why your master is not 
at home." 

" He never said nowt to me," replied Keziah. 
*' He's scarce been at home since you went to the 
Green Dragon. He came in just afore I went to 
bed last night, though " 

" Yes ! And what did he do then ? Did he say 
he was going out again ?" 

" He asked me," said Keziah, making a great 
mental effort, " whether Fd heerd how the lady at 
the inn was getting on. And I told him I didn't 
know for certain, but I made sure she was dead, 
as everybody said she'd never get over it." 

" You had no business to say anything of the 
kind," said Sibyl, sharply. " Well ?" 

" He said itowt after that. I thought he looked 
sort of tired like, so I asked if he'd have some 
supper : and he said, * No, thankee, Keziah,* says 
he, and * Be a good girl to your missis, Keziah,' 
says he, and give me a 'arf-crown an' went away." 

What did that mean ? Sibyl felt a cold chill of 
fear. It sounded so exactly as if he had been 
taking leave of the girl ! 

" He went into every room i' th' house," Keziah 
proceeded, " to make sure as the windows was all 
right, I suppose, and then he went out. I saw 
him in the garden while I was undressing myself. 
He was a-settin* on your bench, looking over to 
the inn." 
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" And then ?" 

"That's all, m'm. I don't know what he did 
after that, for I fell fast asleep." 

" I dare say he has gone for an early walk," said 
Sibyl, controlling her anxiety. " You can go to 
sleep again, Keziah. I only wanted to know if he 
had gone out for the night" 

The girl was asleep before Sibyl was out of the 
room. Evidently her mind was not troubled by 
fears for her master's safety. 

Sibyl went down to the front door again. Her 
eyes passed idly along the wall as she went. Then 
she came to a sudden pause, and started violently. 
The key of the gate to the caves was gone. 

Michael did not carry this heavy key about with 
him, as a general rule. He took it from the nail 
behind the door, only when it was wanted for im- 
mediate use. Why should he want it at this hour 
of the day ? 

Sibyl had still a vague fear of the caves. Prob- 
ably it dated from the occasion on which she had 
been so much alarmed on the brink of the Dark- 
Pool ; but her nervousness was always connected 
with Michael, and with some sort of apprehension 
for him. She did not stop to define exactly the 
nature of her fears ; but she was secretly afraid 
lest in some access of passion he should either be 
the cause of an accident, or lose his own footing 
and come to some dreadful injury himself With- 
out waiting, she seized upon a lantern and a box of 
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matches^ which stood also behind the door, and set 
off in the direction of the hill. 

As she feared, the gate stood open. Michael 
must have passed in, for she saw a handkerchief 
belonging to him on the floor of the outer cave. 
She picked it up, and passed on trembling. In the 
larger chamber she lighted her lantern, and let its 
light fall upon every crevice, every corner ; but no 
sign of living being could be seen. Then with a 
strange shrinking of heart, she opened the door 
which led to the innermost cave of all. 

It was so dark that at first her lantern seemed 
to give no light. She held it high and glanced 
about her, then uttered a little cry. Michael's hat 
lay at her feet. 

Had there been an accident ? Where was he ? 

" Michael ! Michael ! Dear Michael !*' she cried, 
aloud. 

Then, in the darkness, something seemed to 
move. She flashed the light in that direction, 
and saw a dark figure, crouching, on the stones. 
It was her husband; and he knelt on the very 
edge of the abyss. Another movement and it 
seemed to her that he would fall. 

"Michael, I have found you! You are here! 
you are here !" she cried, and she fell sobbing on 
his shoulder, dragging him backwards from his 
insecure position. 

He looked at her with dazed, unseeing eyes. 
Why had she come before he consummated that 
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great mistaken sacrifice of his own life for the sake 
of her happiness ? 

"Come, Michael," she said; "I came to look 
for you, because I was so glad. Ethel is better ; 
the doctor thinks she is sure to recover now. I 
came to tell you ; I knew you would be glad, too. 
Why are you here in the darkness and the cold ? 
Come with me, and let us feel the sunshine once 
again." 

She took him by the hand and led him out 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CENTRE OF THE LABYRINTH. 

"You must tell me what was the matter, 
Michael," said Sibyl to her husband in a softly 
imperious voice. 

She had not yet made the confession that was to 
convince him of her love ; and, perhaps, that was 
the reason why the softness of her accents seemed 
to fill him with surprise. He looked at her un- 
comprehendingly, as if she were speaking in a 
foreign tongue. 

They were alone together in their little house. 
It was Keziah's "evening out." Two days had 
passed since Sibyl found her husband in the cave; 
all fear for Mrs. Atherley's life was over, and Sibyl, 
therefore, could be spared from her duties in the 
sick-room. She had come home to tea, and was 
prevented from returning to the Green Dragon by 
a heavy thunder-storm, in the midst of which 
Michael presented himself to her with soaked feet 
and dripping clothes, having been caught in the 
rain during a long afternoon's walk. 

It is possible that a true woman likes nothing so 
well as a fuss over one she loves. Sibyl was de- 
lighted to have a reason for ordering her husband 
246 
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about ; she peremptorily insisted on his changing 
his clothes, and finally declared that there was no 
such comfortable place in the house as a kitchen, 
and that he must sit with her by the kitchen-fire 
and get warm. He was nothing loath, for the 
early evening was growing chilly, and the dancing 
flames threw a cheerful light upon the absent 
Keziah's domain. 

"I love a kitchen," said Sibyl, when Michael 
was seated in the wooden arm-chair, with his feet 
on the fender, and she sat beside him in a low chair 
borrowed from the parlour. 

" I was always fond of a kitchen myself," said 
Michael, shyly, " but I thought it was a low taste." 

" We will share our low tastes together and re- 
joice in them," said Sibyl. "I am glad I came 
home to-night." 

If she had expected him to say, " So am I," she 
was disappointed, for Michael sat with his eyes 
fixed upon the glowing embers, and made no re- 
sponse. 

" It is all the better for you, too, that I came," 
she went on, "because you might not have re- 
membered to change your things when you were 
wet I have noticed that you are very careless 
of yourself" 

" Have you ?" Michael asked. 

She wished that he would not look so sad. 
There was a far-away intentness in his gaze which 
depressed her. She had spoken cheerfully, by an 
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effort, in order to draw that sadness from his brow. 
But she had not been successful ; he looked gloom- 
ier than ever. 

" I have noticed it several times," she went on. 
" Now that morning, when I came back so early 
and found you in the cave; apart from the danger 
of sitting so near the edge, do you not know that 
you might have caught a most frightful chill? 
You must have been there some time, for your 
hands were like death." 

He did not reply. And then she spoke with 
the soft imperiousness of tone that startled him. 
" You must tell me what was the matter," she said. 

"How do you know that anything was the 
matter ?" he asked, 

" I know by instinct. By your look, — ^by your 
manner, — ^by everything. Michael, may I not 
hear what it was ?" 

"I don't think I can tell you," he answered, 
gently, but with unmistakable decision. 

She paused an instant, " Never ?" she said, look- 
ing up into his face. 

" Never." 

" Michael," she said, lowering her voice almost 
to a whisper, " do you know what it looked like? 
It made me afraid — I dare say I was very silly to 
think of such a thing — it made me afraid that you 
were so unhappy that you meant — ^to end it all." 

" To end it in the Pool ? Well, would that be 
the worst way out of it ?" he said, heavily. 
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" Did you think of that ? Was that in your 
mind ?" she asked, breathlessly, laying her hand 
upon his knee. 

He looked at her irresolutely. He had not 
meant to say. But the hesitation told her all that 
she wanted to know. She uttered a faint, horrified 
cry. 

**Oh, Michael! and you never thought of 
me r 

Then she covered her face with her hands and 
burst into tears. 

Michael was much moved. He stirred wearily, 
he bent over her, he even ventured to touch her 
soft masses of rippling hair with his fingers ; he 
tried to see her face, but it lay hidden between her 
hands. " Don't, Sibyl, don't !" he said, miserably. 
" Not think of you ? I thought of you all the 
time !" 

" Do you call it thinking of me when you de- 
liberately planned to leave me all alone ?'* 

Michael winced. " My dear," he replied, pa- 
tiently, ' " you would have been comforted in 
time." 

"You think so?" said his wife. "You are 
wrong. I should never have been comforted. I 
should have mourned for you all my life." 
Sibyl !" 

You speak as if you did not believe me. But 
it is true— true — ^true! I have often meant to tell 
you — I must tell you now. I love you, Michael, 
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with all my heart and soul : I cannot do without 
your love. You must believe me — ^^or— or you will 
break my heart." 

Michael rose from his seat, and grasped the 
mantle-piece for support He was trembling in 
every limb. 

" Don't play with me, Sibyl ; I can't bear it 
You loved another man when you married me. 
You cannot have changed since then ?" 

" No," she said, looking up with eyes that smiled 
through her tears; "I have not changed — sinct 
my marriage, because I loved you when I married 
you. It is false that I cared for anyone else when 
I became your wife." 

" But you had refused me ! You had told me 
that it was impossible, that you could not love me 
on any account" 

" Yes ; I told you so. I thought so. But I 
changed my mind." 

" When ?" said her husband, hoarsely. 

She rose to her feet and put her hands on his 
broad breast. 

" Michael," she said, " look at me. Put your 
arm round me, — just for one moment Hold me 
so. Do you remember, — I can say it now, — ^when 
you held me in that way first and last ?" 

" I remember well," he answered, and his brown 
cheek began to glow. "I remember, — to my 
shame. I have never asked you to forgive me, 
Sibyl, but I ask you now." 
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"It was then," she said, very softly, " that I loved 
you first." 

He stared at her, not relaxing his hold. She put 
up one of her hands so that it lay against his 
throat 

" I don't know whether I am different from other 
•women," she said; "but you took possession of 
me then. You dominated me. I had never 
thought such a thing possible before. I had read 
of such feelings, such emotions, and I fancied they 
belonged to a lower order of beings ; that it would 
never be possible for a refined woman to feel that 
intense delight in a man's strength, in his mere 
physical power over her. But it was so, — and I 
could not help it. When you held me close to 
you, Michael, as you are holding me now, I sud- 
denly felt that it was a delight to me to be near 
you, to touch you, to hold you fast and know that 
you were my own. Michael, do you think I was 
very wrong ? " 

" If this is all true, I am the happiest man on 
earth," he said. 

" I was ashamed of it. I have been ashamed of 
it — ^at times — ever since. And indeed there was a 
danger, Michael: I know it now. That feeling 
might have died away completely, or ended in 
hatred and disgust. I know that now." 

" But it did not ?" 

" No, it did not, thank God ! But if I could not 
have loved you with the other half of me, Michael • 
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with the brain and the soul as well as the heart, I 
am sure I should have hated you for degrading me 
in my own eyes. If I had not seen that you wm 
ashamed of that momentary ^fit of passion, that 
you were indeed large-hearted and high-souled 
and eager after all that is really good, I should 
have despised myself for loving you." 

" Then you may hate me still," said Michael, 
with a gesture of despair. " For I am not worth 
your love, Sibyl. I shall disappoint you yet." 

" Never !" she said. " Never again ! For I 
know you through and through." 

" Sibyl — is it true ? you love me ?" 

She looked into his eyes, and he into hers. In 
another moment it seemed as though their lips 
would have met. Then she drew back. 

" Not yet ! Tell me why you meant to die and 
leave me all alone in the world ?" 

" Spare me, Sibyl. Do not put me to the shame 
of telling you my wickedness and my folly." 

" Yes, sir, I will — ^to punish you. No, dear, not 
for that — ^but to make me understand." 

" I am ashamed," said Michael, bending his head. 
" I thought you might still — if you were free — ^have 
cared for Clement Atherley. I do not say for one 
moment that you had a thought that was wrong 
or disloyal. I mean only what I say ; that as you 
had loved him once, so you might love him again." 

" But, Michael — ^there was his wife !" 

" I thought she was dying, I thought he would 
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be free, and that you might learn to regret that 
you were bound I said to myself that I would 
spare you that temptation." 

" Michael, Michael ! It was not like your best 
self, to think of sparing me anything — ^by a sin !" 

" It seemed to me," he said, slowly, " that what 
I did mattered very little. I was more anxious 
about you than about myself. If I secured your 
happiness — even at the sacrifice of my life " 

" And of your soul !" 

"Ah, yes! I know that I was wrong. God 
forgive me !" 

There was a silence. The tears came to Sibyl's 
eyes, and she clung to her husband's breast more 
closely, more tenderly, than ever. 

" Sibyl, you were only just in time. Keziah had 
told me that Mrs. Atherley was dead. I went to 
the caves resolving that I would never come back. 
But — it had seemed very hard to die. And there 
were shoots of pain — flashes of memory — that dis- 
tressed me. My worst fear was that I should never 
meet you again in the world that is to come." 

" I do not think that you could have carried out 

your sacrifice, Michael, after all." 

-^' -I don't know. I was very near it But it was 

growing harder as the dawn brightened. I do not 

know whether you have noticed that in that cave 

there is just one small opening to the sky. I 

watched the light flushing that little corner until 

my heart grew hot within me for the daylight and 

22 
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the sun. I think I should have put off the end, 
gone out to look at it once more — ^and never gone 
back again." 

" It would have been more like you." 

" But I had an alternative," he said, with some 
hesitation. " I did think that I might turn my 
back on Ashdale altogether, and go off to Amer- 
ica or somewhere — and never let you hear of me 
again." 

Her eyes widened on him in reproachful sur- 
prise. 

" Why, what good would that have done ?" she 
asked, simply. 

" You would have been rid of me." 

** Yes, and I should have suffered tortures of 
suspense, of misery, of longing, of hope deferred! 
You never thought of that, I suppose ?" 

" I could not, because I did not know that you 
would care." 

" How long is it since you asked me whether I 
cared or not ?" 

'* I may have been remiss," said Michael, speak- 
ing as a man who is ashamed, " but it was because 
I felt that in all respects I had done you such a 
wrong. What came over me in that moment of 
madness, I cannot say. It seemed to me that I 
must make you mine, whether you cared for me 
or not. It was a savage instinct ; it shows you 
how low I was sinking, what a mere brute I had 
become." 
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" You loved me/* she murmured, " and that is 
all I can remember." 

" Lately," he said, seriously, " I had thought 
you would be happier alone, and that you would 
like to live at Drage Court without me." 

" Ah, Michael, you never understood ! That 
unlucky encounter with Sir Thomas upset all my 
plans. I had meant to conclude my bargain, 
put the house in order, then make it over to you 
as a birthday present. Your birthday is in Sep- 
tember, — do you think I did not know? It was 
to be yours then, — not mine." 

" But, Sibyl, how did you manage it ? Fifteen 
hundred pounds is a great deal of money for you 
to give." 

" I had had a legacy, dear, about which I had 
told you nothing. And I had some savings of my 
own. I thought I could not use them better than 
in buying that house, which is, I know, very dear 
to you, although you would not say that you cared 
to live there when I asked !" 

He looked down at her and smiled. But he 
hesitated still. Perhaps it was harder for him 
than Sibyl knew, to accept such a gift at her 
hands. 

•' Sibyl, my dearest," he said. " I love the old 
house, and for your sake I will do what you 
please. You know that I love this poor little 
cottage too." 

"Oh, so do I — now!" she cried, joyously. 
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" Though there have been days when I hated it 
But now it will be dearer than ever, because of this 
talk — ^because of the complete understanding we 
have come to in this dear, funny little kitchen. 
Still, Michael, the old house draws me to itselt 
Think of the panelled rooms, and the lattice win- 
dows, and the old-fashioned garden ! And how 
much dearer it must be to you than it is to me!" 

" I have not lived there," said Michael, soberly, 
" since I was five years old." 

" But you love it ?" 

" I think so. But just now it is difficult to me 
to imagine that I love anything — or anyone — ^but 
yourself" 

She laughed at this delightedly, and laid her 
head against his shoulder. " I wonder if any two 
people were ever so happy before," she said, in 
unreasoning content. " I wonder if the Atherleys 
are as happy." 

" The Atherleys !" said Michael, with a touch of 
contempt. " They do not know what love means." 

" Oh, yes ; they do now," said Sibyl. " They 
have found it out. I am so glad for their sakes. 
When she was at the point of death, he discovered 
that he cared for her more than for the whole 
wide world beside. And she is so happy in his 
love." 

" But, surely, it is a sudden growth ?" 

" No, I don't think so. I always thought some 
real love underlay their bickerings and complaints. 
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They were completely absorbed in each other, 
even when they were angriest and bitterest. And 
now that the anger and bitterness are done away 
with, they are perfectly content." 

" It seems a strange way of loving," said Michael, 
simply, "and not half so good as ours. But 
people must go their own way, and find out life for 
themselves." 

"What matter how we came to this point," 
said Sibyl, thinking of some favourite lines of hers, 
which she murmured to herself as she clung to her 
husband's arm. 

" We are here 
In the centre of the labjrrinth ! Men have died 
Trying to find this place which we have found.'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



sibyl's success. 



"We have brought the darling Babba withus, 
Sibyl," said Mrs. Atherley in an elated tone. " We 
thought she ought to pay you a ferewell visit, and 
that a day here would do her good." 

Mrs. Atherley, in a charming dress and a most 
elaborately trimmed hat, had quite recovered her 
good looks. She displayed a delicacy of coiiit 
plexion, a fragility of figure which rather added to 
her attractions than otherwise, but which, thought 
Sibyl, might have made a mother or a sister some- 
what anxious about her strength. However, her 
vivacity and good humour were unfailing, and she 
had adopted a pretty manner of motherly authority 
over her husband as well as over her child, which 
Clement seemed vastly to admire. Clement was 
giving himself all sorts of lover-like airs over her; 
he followed her about with wraps, protected her 
face from the sun with a parasol, and occupied 
himself with attending to her comforts in a way 
which filled Sibyl with pleased surprise. For the 
first time in her knowledge of him, he had appar- 
ently forgotten his own importance, and was en- 
grossed with the care of another person. It was 

as though he had begun to court his wife afresh. 
258 
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They were all at Drage Court, for, although it 
"Was only habitable in part, Michael and his wife 
spent most of their time in their new abode. 
There was sufficient work to be done to afford 
plenty of occupation for Michael, who was more 
accustomed, perhaps, to use his hands than his 
head. And Sibyl had abandoned her painting for 
a time in favour of more prosaic work, such as the 
making of curtains, the cutting out of chair-covers, 
and the darning of ancient carpets. The garden, 
also, was a source of endless enjoyment to both ; 
and Sibyl declared she had hopes of transforming 
herself into a market gardener before the end of 
another season. Clement and Ethel were in ecsta- 
sies with the quaint, picturesque old house ; and 
they agreed in private that never had Sibyl looked 
so graceful or her husband so manly and so hand- 
some as when seen against the background of the 
grey stone walls, mantled as these were with ivy 
and purple clematis and flaming Virginia creeper, 
or moving about the old-fashioned garden with its 
old-fashioned fragrant plants and the sundial which 
silently reminded them of the flight of time. 

Clement and Michael showed each other a cer- 
tain amount of friendliness of a somewhat embar- 
rassed kind ; and while they were examining the 
dilapidated stables, Sibyl and Ethel hid themselves 
away in an upper chamber to croon over and wor- 
ship the baby, and to discuss their affairs in general. 

" We are very glad to welcome the great Babba," 
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said Sibyl, tenderly rocking the baby on her knee. 
" And her mother, too. But what have you called 
her, Ethel. I have never heard." 

" She was baptized when she was only three 
days old, you know. So nobody had a chance of 
consulting me about her name. I intended her to 
be called Clementina," said Mrs. Atherley, with a 
stately air ; " but Clement never thought of such a 
thing, and named her after the best woman he 
knew. Didn't he tell you ? I thought he asked 
your permission first." 

" No ; he never mentioned it to me." 
" Well, she was called Sibyl, and Tm very glad 
of it Sweet thing ! I hope shell grow up as 
pretty as she is now," said Ethel, rapturously, con- 
templating the baby, who to the casual observer 
was as uninteresting a little bit of pink flesh as 
could be found. 

" And how do you like her nurse ?" 
" Oh, she is everything that can be deemed per- 
fection in a nutshell. I knew that my Aunt Gor- 
don could find me exactly what I wanted, so I 
wrote to her." 

" And are you going back to London ?*' 
" For a little time ; but then we are going to 
give up our house and go abroad for the winter." 
" Baby and all ?" 

" Oh, yes. Nurse says that Cannes will do just 
as well for baby as for me. And you know," said 
Ethel, with a mixture of shame and of merriment 
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which made her blush as well as smile, " we shall 
both be relieved to get rid of the house where we 
had so much bother and trouble, — where we were 
always quarrelling, and raging, and being miserable. 
I never want to see it again, and I feel as if I should 
begin to be bad-tempered as soon as ever I pass the 
threshold." 

" I think you love Clement too well for that 
now." 

" Yes, perhaps I do. We seem to have found 
each other out, somehow. And his being baby's 
father seems to make such a difference. It draws 
us so closely together, you know." 

" Yes, dear ; and I hope you will grow together 
more and more, as the years go on." 

" If we do," said Ethel, with tears in her blue 
eyes, "it will be your doing, Sibyl, and yours 
alone. And I am as grateful to you for that as 
even Clement can be to your husband for saving 
his life the other night " 

"Saving his life!" cried Sibyl, quickly. "I 
never heard *' 

" Did he not tell you ? Now, I call that delight- 
ful of him. Oh, yes ; Clement fell over the side 
of the quarry, and your husband lay over on the 
ground and pulled him up by sheer strength, 
Clement says, and not one man in a thousand 
could have done it." 

"It is rather extraordinary that Michael said 
nothing to me about it." 



\ 
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" Perhaps he did not like to boast of his good 
deeds," said Ethel, laughing. "You must ask 
him to tell you the details when we are gone." 

"I will," said Sibyl. "And I am very, very 
glad if he was of any use or help to your husband, 
Ethel." 

She spoke so earnestly that Ethel gave her a 
quick look and was silent for a minute or two. 
Each woman knew that there had been a crisis in 
her married life which might have ended in misery ; 
each woman felt a thrill of gratitude that the pros- 
pect before her was one of happiness and not of 
woe. 

The Atherleys stayed an hour or two and then 
drove back to the Green Dragon, which they were 
to quit finally upon the morrow. They would 
not stay longer at Drage Court on account of " the 
Great Babba," as Ethel designated the baby, who 
could not be out of doors after dark. They took 
a friendly leave of Sibyl and her husband, there- 
fore, about six o'clock. The two wives embraced 
each other with the greatest cordiality, and the 
men parted with friendlier feelings than they had 
once thought it at all possible to entertain for one 
another. They were not likely to become actual 
friends; their tastes and habits of life were too 
utterly dissimilar ; but they had something in the 
way of a liking for each other's company, and 
something also that might be called esteem. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Drage," said Ethel, as she shook 
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hands with Michael, "good-bye, and thank you 
so much for what you did for us !" 

''Did for you!" stammered Michael, a little 
awkwardly. 

**You saved my husband's life — that is why I 
thank you for what you did for us," said Ethel. 
" I shall never forget it, — ^never ! Clement told 
me you did not like to be thanked^ but you must 
let me' thank you just this once." 

And before Michael could utter the protest which 
was evidently on his lips, she had nodded, smiled, 
stepped into the carriage, and was gone. 

" He's a curious fellow," said Clement, afterwards 
to his wife, " and he tried to make me believe some 
nonsense about delaying a moment before he came 
to my help — ^that's why he doesn't like being 
thanked, you know. But it's an absurdity ; I don't 
believe he delayed more than half a second, and 
under the circumstances that was hardly to be 
called a crime. Many men wouldn't have tried 
at all ; they would have said it was impossible." 

" He is very good, I think," said Ethel, reflec- 
tively. "And Sibyl is very much in love with 
him. I hope they will be happy." 

" If they are half as happy as we are," said 
Clement, putting his arm around her (for they were 
alone together), " they will do very well." 

Ethel lifted her face and kissed him, for reply. 

When the carriage was out of sight, Sibyl turned 
to her husband with a smile. 
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"What is the incident Ethel speaks of?" she 
said. "I never heard of your saving Clement 
Atherley's life." 

Michael's &ce became tinged with a dusky red; 
then it grew pale and stem. , 

" She is wrong," he answered. " It would be 
more true to say that I tried to take his life than 
that I saved it." 

" Michael, what do you mean ?" 

Her face also grew pale. He looked at her 
compunctiously, and put his hand upon her arm. 
" Come into the garden," he said, " and I will tell 
you everything." 

They turned towards the old-fashioned grey- 
walled garden, and pacing side by side up and 
down the narrow walks, with a pause now and 
then when words grew too interesting for move- 
ment, they spoke together, more freely than they 
had ever done before, of the days that were past. 

" You know my weakness," Michael said. " You 
know that sudden unreasoning anger that seems 
to overpower my whole nature now and then — 
the rage of a brute beast rather than of a man ! 
I wonder, Sibyl, whether I am fit to live and go 
about the world like other men ! I seem to my- 
self at times to be more like a madman than any- 
thing else " 

" Don't accuse yourself generally," said Sibyl, 
putting her hand gently within his arm, " but tell 
me what happened about Clement." 
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He told her the tale without reserve. She lis- 
tened intently, and when he had finished, he saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. 

" Ah," he said, quickly, " I see I have shocked 
you — terrified you ! Sibyl, Sibyl, why did you let 
me marry you ?" 

" You are mistaken," she said, with a smile, 
which, though tremulous, was full of brightness. 
" I am neither shocked nor terrified, and if there 
are tears in my eyes, they are tears of thank- 
fulness." 

Thankfulness I" he ejaculated. 
Yes, thankfulness because you resisted the 
sudden temptation and atoned for the momentary 
delay — if, indeed, there was any perceptible delay, 
which I doubt " 

"There was a delay," he said, vehemently, 
"and one which might have cost Atherley his 
life." 

" I think," said Sibyl, gravely, " that God pre- 
served you from that terrible sorrow, knowing the 
fight that you were making for the right. Oh, Mi- 
chael, I can't take such a dark view of it or of your- 
self, as you do. Do you not see the steady advance 
that you are making ? For years you have never 
hurt or injured anyone in these fits of passion of 
which you speak, — ^you only did so once, and 
since then " 

" Have you forgotten that I threatened to drown 

myself with you if you would not marry me ?" 
M 23 
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" I have not forgotten. I was frightened for a 
moment then. But knowing you as I do now, I 
should not be frightened even if you were to act 
in that way again. I know that it is only a 
momentary impulse " 

" Which may some day end in — death." 

•* Nay, not now ; not now," she said, eagerly. 
"On the edge of the quarry, you won a great 
victory, and you will do it again. You will win 
victories until they are so easy to you that you 
will wonder why you ever gave way to such a 
temptation. I am not afraid for you, Michael; 
you will be the ruler of your own spirit yet, — 
greater than he that taketh a city, as the proverb 
says." 

" I should be a brute, indeed, if I could not 
mend with you beside me. But sometimes I am 
afraid — ^afraid of myself" 

** Your fear is your safeguard." 

"That may be. Still, there are things which 
are done in a moment which can never be re- 
paired. I wonder, Sibyl, you ever had the cour- 
age to marry me. But perhaps it was only the 
courage of fear." 

" No ; I was not afraid." 

" I won you in a dastardly way. You ought to 
hate me, you know." 

" Then I shall not do what I ought Michael, 
you must never talk in this way again. You 
know very well that I love my husband, and that 
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if he erred in the way he wooed me, I forgave 
him long ago." 

" God bless you, Sibyl, and forgive me for the 
wrong I did," said the man beside her, in deep, low 
tones, which showed that he was moved ; then he 
drew her into his arms and kissed her on the lips. 

" But," he went on, a few minutes later, " since 
I saw the Atherleys, I have been more than ever 
conscious that I did you a wrong. I understand 
better than I did the world that I have taken you 
from ; I understand that you will miss it, — regret 
it even " 

•* Never !" cried Sibyl. " No, never ! You think 
you understand ; but, Michael, it would be almost 
impossible for you to know the depth of my sense 
of failure when I first came to Ashdale. The 
world had grown bitter to me, and I shall never 
lose the taste of that bitterness. Think for a mo- 
ment of all that had happened. I had lost my 
health, my love, — ^for I did once think that I cared 
for Clement Atherley, — my work ; I was a failure 
on every side." 

" You cannot say that of yourself, now, my 
dearest !" 

" It is not true now," she said, with a brilliant 
smile. " But it is not true, only because you have 
given me back all the success that I care for. You 
love me, — is not that a happy fate for me ? Is it 
not a woman's highest and greatest success to be 
first in her husband's heart ?" 
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" You did not always think so ?" 

" No, I cared for a hundred other things beside. 
That is how I know that my love for you, Michael, 
is so much greater, and stronger, and deeper than 
any that I felt before. All the relative values of 
things have changed for me since I gained your 
love." 

" But," said Michael, tenderly, " you need not 
feel that you have given up the world entirely,— 
even for love, my darling ! You will go on with 
your work, and the world shall praise it even more 
than it praises now. I do not want to hear it said 
that I have spoiled your career." 

" On the contrary, you have given it back to me. 
You have given me not only love, but success. 
Even the world does not call me a failure now." 
And there was a ring of triumph in her tone. 

She was not mistaken, either in her estimate of 
Michael or in the measure of her own success. It 
was wonderful to see how Michael's whole nature 
softened and brightened under her influence. The 
" evil spirit" of his race fought for mastery some- 
times ; but his powers of silence and self-control 
strengthened as time went on ; and in after days 
it was only by a certain repressed energy, a sense 
of hidden fire which gave him a peculiar power of 
impressing his own individuality upon others, that 
one could trace the dangerous tendency which had 
once seemed likely to wreck his whole career. 

Sibyl's work prospered, and her pictures found ^ 
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ready sale in London, and met with kindly recep- 
tion by the critics. Michael grew into importance 
in the county, and assumed some official duties 
^vhich gave him weight in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. Amongst other things that he did, he suc- 
ceeded in closing the entrance to the cave where 
that great still pool of dark water had once offered 
a terrible temptation to him. Michael could not 
bear to think that his half-dozen boys and girls 
should ever sit as he had sat on the borders of that 
slumbering pool, and hear, as it were, a voice that 
called them from below to end their own lives or 
the lives of others in its depths because of a 
thwarted passion or an unspoken woe. 

But there seems no great likelihood that any 
such temptation should ever come to the boys and 
girls, healthy and hardy as they are handsome, 
who now race round the flower-garden and wake 
the echoes of the panelled rooms and low-ceiled 
passages at Drage Court. 



THE END. 
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man, has established a reputation of the highest order for literary judgment, and for 
a long time her name upon the title-page of such a translation has been a sufficient 
guarantee to the lovers of fiction of a pure and elevating character, that the novel 
would be a cherished home favorite. This faith in Mrs. Wister is fully justified by 
the fact that among her more than thirty translations that have been published by 
Lippincott's there has not been a single disappointment. And to the exquisite 
judgment of selection is to be added the, rare excellence of her translations, which 
has commanded the admiration of literary and linguistic scholars." — Boston Home 
Journal. 



I B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By " The Duchess." 



A Point of Conscience. 

z2mo. Qoth, ^1.00. 



Molly Darling, and other Stories. The Three Graces. 

llluscmted. i6mo. Qoth, 50 cents. With six full-page illustntioai 

lamo. Clothf |U5. 

Peter's Wife. A LitUe Irish Girl. 

Lady Patty. The Hoyden. 

zsmo. Paper 50 cents'; doth,$ixx>. 



Phyllis. Mrs. Geoffrey. 

Molly Bawn. Portia. 

Airy Fairy Lilian, Ldys, Lord Berresford, and 

Beauty's Daughters. other Stories. 

Faith and Unfaith. Rossmoyne. 

Doris. A Mental Struggle. 

•• O Tender Dolores." Lady Valworth's Diamonds, 

A Maiden All Forlorn. Lady Branksmere. 

In Durance Vile. A Modem Circe. 

The Duchess. The Honourable Mrs. Vereker. 

Marvel. Under-Currents. 

Jerry, and other Stories. A Life's Remorse. 

Bound only In cloth, ^z.oo. 



" ' The Duchess' has well deserved the title of hdng one of die most fasd- 
nating novelists of the day. The stories written by her are the airiest, lightest, and 
brightest imaginable ; full of wit, spirit, and gayety, yet containing touches of the 
most exquisite pathos. There is something good in all of them."— J>tu^ 
Academy. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By " Ouida." 

Two Offenders. 

z2mo. Cloth, ^i.oo. 



Syrlin. Guilderoy. 

zamo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, |z.oo. 



Othmar. In a Winter City. 

A House-Party. Ariadne. 

Puck. Friendship. 

Pascarel. Moths. 

Bebee. Beatrice Boville. 

Signa. Chandos. * 

Cecil Castlemaine's Gage. Tricotrin. 

Folie-Farine. Under Two Flags. 

Granville de Vigne. A Village Commune. 

Idalia. In Maremma. 

Randolph Gordon. Princess Napraxine. 

Strathmore. Wanda. 

zamo. Cloth, fijoo; paper, 40 cents. 



" ' Ouida' is one of the most interesting -writers of .her time. She has close 
observation, much imaginative fertility, a copious vocabulary, and a retentive 
memory." — Nttu York Herald. 

" ' Ouida's' stories are abundant in world-knowledge and worid-wisdom, strong 
and interesting in plot. Her characters are concdved and elaborated with a dull 
little short of masteriy, and the reflective portions of her stories are marked by fine 
thought and a deep insight into the workings <tf human nature." — Boston Gazette. 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 

Under Fire. lUostnted. The Colonel's Daughter. lUastnted. 
Marion's Faith. lUutnted. Captain Blake, mustnted. 

Foes in Ambush. 

nmo. Clotli, ^1.95. 



Waring's Peril. Trials of a Staff Officer. 

lamo. Qoth, $z.oo. 



Kitty's Conquest. 

Stariight Ranch, and Other Stones. 
Laramie; or. The Queen of Bedlam. 
The Deserter, and From the Ranks. 
Two Soldiers, and Dunraven Ranch. 

A Soldier's Secret, and An Army Portia. 
Captain Close, and Sergeant Croesus. 

xamo. Qoth, |z.oo; paper, 50 cents. 



EDITOR OF 

The Colonel's Christmas Dinner, and Other Stories. 

zamo. Qoth, $1.95 ; paper, 50 cents. 

An Initial Experience, and Other Stories. 

zamo. Cloth, $z.oo ; paper, 50 cents. 

Captain Dreams, and Other Stories. 

z2mo. Cloth, |i.cx>; paper, 50 cents. 



*' From the lowest soldier to the highest officer, from the servant to die master 
there is not a character in any of Captain King's novels that is not wholly in keep 
ing with expressed sentiments. Theze is not a movement made on the field, not i 
break from the ranks, not an offence against the military code <^ discipline, an 
hardly a heart-beat that escapes his watchfulness." — Boston Heraid, 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Marie Corelli. 

Cameos. 

Ten Short Stories. i2mo. Cloth, $i.oo. 

The surprising versatility of Marie Corelli has never' been better displayed than 
»a. this varied group of short stories which run the whole gamut of feeling, senti- 
t^ent, and purpose known to contemporary fiction. Appearing as they do almost 
simultaneously with " The Sorrows of Satan/' that wonderfm romance of nine- 
teenth-century life which is the theme of the aay, alike in England and America, 
^liev serve to mark the tenderness, the love of himian sentiment, and the sympathy 
^or human sufferii^ which are naturally less emphasized in the more powerful and 
concentrated novd. 

The Sorrows of Satan ; 

Or, The Strange Experience of one Geoffrey Tempest, 

Millionaire. 

A Romance. With frontispiece by Van Schaick. i2mo. Goth, $1.50. 



«( ' 



There is very little in common between this story and ' Barabbas.' In ' The 
Sorrows of Satan' Miss Corelli wields a much more vigorous pen. She is full of her 
purpose. Dear me, how she scathes £nglish society ! She exposes the low life of 
Ei^n life with a ruthless pen. The sins of the fashionable worid made even Satan 
Bad ; they were more than he could bear, poor man I The book is lively reading, 
and will be read in £ngland with an eager curiosity." — Chicago Trtiuiu, 

Barabbas. 

A Dream of the World's Tragedy. 
i2mo. Cloth, ;($i.oo. 

" A book which aroused in some quarters more violent hostility than any book 
of recent years. By most secular critics the authoress was accused of bad taste, 
bad art, and gross blasphemy ; but, in curious contrast, most religious papers 
acknowledged the reverence of treatment and the dignity of conception which 
characteri;^ the work." — London Athenaum, 

Vendetta ; 

Or, The Story of One Forgotten. 

l2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
" Tt is a thriUing and irresistibly charming book." — Baltimore American. 

" The story is Italian, the time 1884, and the precise stage of the acts, Naples, 
during the last visitation of the cholera. A romance, but a romance of reality. No 
mind of man can imagine incidents so wonderful, so amazing as those of actual 
occurrence. While the story is exciting, and must be read through when once 
b^un, it furnishes a vivid and impressive picture of Italian life and morals." — 
Wathington National Republican, 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By John Strange Winter. 

(Mrs. Arthur Stannard.) 



A Magnificent Young Man. 

i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" There is a happ^ mingling of comedy and tragedy in A Magn^enU Kwttf 
Man. It is a story with an original plot, involving a secret marriage, the oiystoi* 
ous disappearance of a bridegroom, and the experiences of a young |^, who 
refuses to clear her reputation, even to the mother of her unacknowledged husband, 
until such a time as ne shall give permission. The plot is well sustained, the in* 
cidents and dialogue are entertaining, and the mystery is kept up long enoi^ to 
hold the close attention of the reader to the last chapter." — Boston Btacon, 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

IZOLO, Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

^ " Of the faiddents of the work before us, the plot is highly entertaining, and 
incidentally we meet the Bishop c£ Blankhampton, whose matnmonial affaire were 
ably discussed in a book previously written. It is a very pleasant and readable 
book, and we are glad to see it."— Norristown Htraid, 

Aunt Johnnie. 

i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

" Mrs. Stannard preserves her freshness and vivacity in a wmiderful way. 
' Aunt Johnnie' is as bright and amusing a story as any that she has written, and 
it rattles on from the first chapter to the hst with unabated gayety and vigor. The 
hero and heroine are both charming, and the frisky matron who gives ^e stocy its 
name is a capitally managed character. The novel is exactly suited to the season, 
and is sure to be very popular." — Charleston Nnus and Gmritr, 

The Other Man's Wife. 

i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; doth, $1.00. 

" The hero and heroine have a charm which b really unusual in these hadc- 
neyed personages, for they are most attractive and wholesome types. Indeed, 
wholesomeness may be said to be the most notaUe characteristic <m this aatlior's 
work."— ^. y. TeUgram, 

Only Human. 

I2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

" A bri^t and interesting story. ... Its pathos and humor are of the 
same admirable quality that is found m all the other novels by this author."— J^/«« 
Gazetis. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Charles Conrad Abbott. 

A Colonial Wooing. 

A Novel. i2mo. Cloth, ;^i.oo. 



<(' 



' Those of our readers who remember Dr. Abbott's ' Travels in a Tree-Top/ 
published about a year a^o, will be glad to ^et this new volume from his pen. It is 
a study of social life dunng the early Colomal period in this section of New Jersey, 
llie story is a charming one, and will add very much to Dr. Abbott's Uterary 
reputation."— 7>vw/0» Tru* American, 

The Birds About Us. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

" This book is one of the most complete and interesting studies of the birds of 
our country that has ever come to our knowledge, and must be valued by every 
lover of our feathered friends. Its style is familiar and genial, and it is not burdened 
with technicalities, while its descriptions are perfectly accurate. Dr. Abbott shows 
an ardent love for his subject, and his book will fascinate as well as impart a large 
amount of information. The author has been a close student of birds, and he very 
justly thinks that what so many authors have treated as instinct would have been 
Detter described by the word intelligence." — Boston Home journal. 

Travels in a Tree-Top. 

i2mo. Cloth, j^i.25. 

" Mr. Abbott is a kindred spirit with Burroughs and Maurice Thompson and, 
we mifht add, Thoreau, in his Jove for wild nature, and with Olive Thome Miller 
in his love for the birds. He writes without a trace of affectation, and his simple, 
compact, yet polished style breathes of out-of-doors in every line. City life 
weakens and often destroys the habit of country observation ; opportunity, too. 
fails the^ dweller in cities to gather at first hand the wise lore possessed by the 
dweller in tents ; and whatever sends a whiff of fresh, pure, country air into die 
city house, or study, should be esteemed an agent of mtellectual sanitation." — 
New York Churchman. 

Recent Rambles ; Or, in Touch with Nature. 

Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

" In the literature of nature Dr. Abbott's books hold a peculiar place. With 
all their close application they are not too technical, and their charm for the general 
reader is the more potent in that this is so. We all love natiure, but we do not all 
care to embark in a study of ornithology, botany, and zoology in order to appreciate 
it ; and in this new volume we find how keen our enjoyment can be, even if we do 
not possess such scientific knowledge. Those, on the other hand, who are already 
students of nature, will be fascinat^ by the wide and accurate information gained 
for them by the Doctor's numerous tramps and multiplied hours of observant idle- 
ness. The book is full of touches of humor, unexpected turns, and pungent say- 
ings, and should be perused by every one of om* readers." — Commercial Adver- 
tiser (Detroit). 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 



A Tragic Blunder. 
A Daughter's Heart. 

Jack's Secret. 



A Bad Lot. 
A Sister's Sin. 



z2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, ^.00. 



"Mrs. Cameron's novels, 'In a Grass Country/ 'A Daughter's Heart/ 
' A Sister's Sin,' ' Jack's Secret,' have shown a high skill in inventing interestiog 
plots and delineating character. All her stories are vivid in action and pore in 
tone. This one, ' A Tragic Blunder,' is equal to her best." — National TrUmne, 



This Wici<ed Worid. 
In a Grass Country. A Devout Lover. 

Vera Neville. 
Pure Gold. 
The Cost of a Lie. 

Qoth, |z.oo. 



A Life's Mistake. 
Worth Winning. 
A Lost Wife. 



** The works of this author are always pure in character, and can be safdy pat 
into the hands of young as well as old." — Norristovm Htrald, 



tt 



' A wide circle of admirers always welcome a new work by this favorite author. 
Her style is pure and interesting, and she depicts marvellously well the daily social 
life of the English people." — St. Louis Rtpuhlic, 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By C. F. Keary. 

Herbert Vanlennert. 

Author of "The DaMm of History," etc. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 



"The book is a refreshing one, both in plot and style."— Pudlic Ledgtr, 
Philadelphia. 

" Mr. Keary is an accomplished craftsman, who knows how to tell a story, 
bow to evolve character, and how to make the fortunes and fate of the dwellers in 
%n imagined world as important to the reader as the fate and fortunes of his neigh- 
bor in the world of sight." — New York Book-Buyer, 

" It is an interesting story, with its scenes laid in England, and with a measure 
:>f sentiment running through its pages. Mr. Keary writes very pleasingly, and 
^ plots are cleverly constructed." — New Orleans States. 

** A thoroughly English story, and quite interesting from every point of view. 
Mr. Keary has given us nothing of the sensational, but provides us with an elabo- 
rate, well-matured story of English life, with characters representing people of art 
uid culture." — Eltnira Telegram, 

** * Herbert Vanlennert' is one of those stories that come like a ray of sunshine 
on the murky literary horizon. It is the history of a young man who is not one of 
those impossible individuals one reads so much about and never sees, but is on the 
contrary a straightforward narrative, with its fictional coloring painted true to 
nature. The scene is laid in Europe, and the reader is taken by fascinating chan- 
nels to various parts of the continent. A strong tracing of social realism is very 
palpable, and the book leaves a good taste in the mouth." — Tribune, Oakland, Cal. 

" The novel is one of the genuine English character, both in form and spirit. 
There is a bloomy blush all over it that suggests the ripeness of plum fruit. The 
reality of life among educated and cultured persons is turned into a deliciously deli- 
cate romance, with actuality all the while furnishing the foundation. There is a 
luxurious content in reading page after page of such natural scenes and actions so 
naturally told by one whose art is skillful to conceal his art in the task he under- 
takes. Politics furnishes spice in the combination of the elements of the tale, 
Oxford studies lend their adornment to the grace and point of its running collo- 
quies, and the interest of financial fortune bears its vital part in the contact of the 
characters. The university flavor that pervades the whole will prove not the 
slightest of the attractions \\ offers to readers who will give their verdict for the 
completeness and finish of the novel. A real London novel it is from the first page 
to the last." — Boston Courier, 



J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 



On Both Sides. 

i2mo. Cloth, $i,2S» 

" A novd, entertaining fi:x>m beginning to end, with brightness &at never fialis 
flat, that always suegests something beyond the mere amusement, that will be most 
enjoyed by those of most cultivation, that is clever, keen, and intellectual enou^ 
to be recognized as genuine wit, and yet good-natured and amiable enough to be 
accepted as the most delightful humor. It is not fun, but intelligent wit : it is not 
mere comicality, but charming humor; it is not a collection <^ bright sayii^of 
clever people, but a reproduction of ways of thought and types of manner infinitely 
entertaming to the reader, while not in the least mnny to the actn*, or intended by 
him to appear funny. It is inimitably good as a rendering of the peculiarities of 
British and American nature and training, while it is so perfectly free from anytlung 
like ridicule, that die victims would be the first to smile. — Tk* Criiic, 

Behind the Blue Ridge. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

" It is lighted through and through by humor as subtle and spontaneous as any 
that ever brightened the dark pages of life history, and is warmed by that keen 
sympathy and love for human nature which transfigiures and ennobles everything it 
touches. — Chicagv Tribune. 

** Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in color, picturesque in description, 
and artistic in its setting. No more deughtful picture of the every-day life of the 
Virginia mountaineers could well be imagined." — PhileuUlphia Record, 



A Shocking Example, and other sketches. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

" Rarely have we enioyed a more delightful series of literary entertainments 
than have been afforded by the handsome volume containing fourteen stories and 
sketches from the bright pen of Frances Courtenay Baylor, miose ' On Both Sides' 
has won for her so enviable a reputation on both sides of the Atlantic." — BmU» 
Home Journal, 



Miss Baylor's complete works ("A Shocking Example," **0n 
Both Sides," and *< Behind the Blue Ridge"), three volumes, in 
box, $3.75. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Amelie Rives. 

Barbara Dering, 

A Sequel to " The Quick or the Dead ? " 
i2mo. Cloth, 1(1.25. 



it' 



' The book is brilliantly written from the stand-point of a young woman of 
observation, experience, feeling, and strong convictions. Her characters are true to 
life."— 5Z. Paul Dis/aUh. 

** The conversations of the principal characters are full of that power which 
the editors of the Atlantic and of Harptv't MatUhly found in Miss Rives's work 
in the eariy days of her writing." — Boston Tnuueri/t, 



The Quick or the Dead ? 

i2ino. Cloth, $1.00. 



u 



No story ever published in this country created more stir and controversy 
than this one. By many the work has been pronounced a masterpiece of genius." 
— Baitimoro News, 

" 'Tub Quick or the DbadY' " says the Ntw York Htrald, "has made 
a deeper impression on our American literature than any work of fiction since 
•Uncle Tom's Cabin."* 



The Witness of the Sun. 

i2ino. Qoth, jf^i.oo. 



t$ ' 



That Miss Rives has been thought worthy of recognition at the hands of 
critics North and South is the strongest evidence of the fact she has done something 
out of the common, and we will preface whatever we have to write by saying that 
we are not among the least of her admirers." — Chicago Timit. 

** The novel is exciting, notably in its concluding chapters, and it shows re- 
markable facility in literary expression, especially in the dialogue." — Boston 
Gazette. 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 



Through Colonial Doorways. 

With a number of colonial illustrations from drawings spedallj iii>i« 
focthewoik. izmo. Cloth, 81.25. 
" ll I> ■ pluiunl leuoipcct of fuhlonible N<«- York u>d F1iili>4El[^ 

Hundnd even la ihDH dsyi, ■□<! lainE o( Ihcm wen Whigs ud aoat int 
ToHo, bill >I1 (njoyed rtutinE nod ducbg. of whkh Iticre leemed to be ed 

and cKbcT officcn iq Sir Williuq Hcpwc'i wicked empJctjr."'— PAi'j^dlrjfdlfA J?«»r;^ 




Colonial Days and Dames. 

With nmnerous illustrations. l2mo. Clotli, 51.25. 

" la 1*B lUlful hsndi than ihciH af Anne HoUlngswonh Whuton'B, (h<H 

■tic hu mode Iheni >i> charming Ihalitliu if ihehiid ukeD diied rous rromin 
old album and frethened Ihem into bloom and perfgme. £acb tLighc paragtapll 

of the pcoplt who knew the Ictlu wiilen, otwste al least of their date, and then 
are pretty ■uggeii ion 1 ai to how and why such Icllers were wrilten, with hints of 
love afTain, which lead a TDie.cDlDred veil to what were pitiably every-day 
matlen in colonial famSia,"—Pilltirri BuiiiliH, 

For sals by aJl BookKlkn, or wilt be Knt, po«-pald, upon ncelpt of price, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 



By James Lane Allen. 



John Gray. 



A Kentucky Tale of the Olden Time. 



i2mo. Cloth, $i.oo. 



" It is in a different vein from that which character- 
izes Kentucky stories, — a vein so tender and human and 
sympathetic as to render it the most charming story of 
Kentucky life that we ever read." — Boston Home Journal, 

'* Next to that of John Gray, the most faithful, and 
at the same time the most delightful, bit of character 
drawing is the portrait of Mrs. Falconer, with its elusive 
note of sentiment that is like a faint, intangible perfume. 
The descriptive beauty of the first chapter, which deals 
with a balmy May afternoon in the primeval forest, is un- 
surpassed, and the delicate and tender portraiture of 
Mistress Amy stands out like an exquisitely-painted min- 
iature on ivory." — Louisville Courier-JbumaL 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



By Julien Gordon. 



" Now and then^ to prove to men^erhaps also to prove to 
themselves—what they can do if they dare and will, one of 
these gifted women detaches herself from her sisters, enters the 
arena ztnth men, to fight for the highest prizes, and as the 
druve Gotz says of Brother Martin, * shames many a knight.^ 
To this race ofconquerers belongs to-day one of the first living 
writers of novels and romances, fulien Gordon^ 

FRIEDERICH SPIELHAGEN, 



A WEDDING, and Other Stories. 
POPP>EA. 

A DIPLOMAT'S DIARY. 

A SUCCESSFUL MAN. 

VAMPIRES, AND MADEMOISELLE RESEDA. 

Two stories in one book. 

i2mo. Qoth, ^z.oo per volmne. 



"The cleverness and lightness which characterized 'A Diplomat's Diary* are 
not wanting in the later worlc of the American lady who writes under the pseado- 
nyme of Julien Gordon. In her former story the dialogue b pointed and alert, the 
characters are clear-cut and distinct, and the descriptions picturesque. As for the 
main idea of ' A Successful Man^' the intersection of two wholly different strata of 
American life, — one fast and fashionable, the other domestic and decorous, — it Is 
worked out with much skill and alertness of treatment to its inevitably tragic 
issue."— Ar#w York World. 



J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 



Miss carey's stories 

por girls. 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 
COUSIN MONA. 

i2mo. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25 per volume. 

The two above volumes, in box, $2.50. 

With great descriptive power, considerable and often quiet fun, 
there is a delicacy and tenderness, a knowledge and strength of 
purpose, combined with so much fertility of resource and originality 
that the interest never flags, and the sensation on putting down any 
of her works is that of having dwelt in a thoroughly healthy atmos- 
phere. 

MERLE'S CRUSADE. 
AUNT DIANA. ESTHER. 

OUR BESSIE. AVERIL. 

i2mo. Cloth, 1(1.25 P^i* volume. 

Five volumes, uniform binding, in neat box, $6.25. 

*' Mbs Rosa Nouchette Carey has achieved an enviable reputation 
as a writer of tales of a restful and quiet kind. They tell pleasant 
stories of agreeable people, are never sensational, and have a genuine 
moral purpose and helpful tone, without being aggressively didactic 
or distinctly religious in character." — -A^. K Christian Union* 



Yot sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



BY Georges ohnet. 



k 



LIPPINCOTT'S AUTHORIZED EDITIONS 



DR. RAMEAU. 

Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated. I2ina 

Cloth, $i.oo; i)aper, 50 cents. 

" Georges Ohnet has depicted, with a remarkable blending of boldnesi 
and delicacy, the career of a distinguished man of science, who alio is ao 
atheist, and who is led to believe in God by his experiences and trials. 
The faithlessness of his wife is a prominent element of the plot, yet this is 
portrayed with such wisdom that Its sinfulness is caused to contribute much 
to the pathos and moral power of the story. The minor characters are 
almost as fine as the principal ones." — Boston Cong^egtUioiuUist. 

ANTOINETTE; OR, THE MARL-PIT MYSTERY. 

Twelve Illustrations. l2nio. Cloth, ;^i. 00; paper 50 cents. 

" In plot, character, dramatic power, style, and thought the book rep- 
resents what is best in contemporary French fiction. It is the work of a 
thorough artist, who honors his art, and who does not bid for popularity at 
the expense of the proprieties, and who does not seek for originality ui 
mere eccentricity. This novel commends itself strongly to the reader by 
the skill with which its plot is woven, by its fine analysis of motives, its 
vivid force in description, and its quality as a work of literary art; ^^ 
that it must be appreciated at its best value by all thoughtful reader* ^ 
unquestionable."-— ^tf«/tf» Gamette. 

A LAST LOVE. 

l2mo. Cloth, Ifi.oo; paper, 50 cents. 

" M. Ohnet is a lover of the good, the healthful, the aspiring elei***^ ^ 
of humanity \ his plots are clever, and hold the attention of the reader P . 
personages, if rather conventional, are sympathetic, and he underst-^^" 
contrasts and situations. ' A Last Love' is a new exposition of the a:^^^ 
that ' three hearts cannot beat as one.' A Parisian husband, his wife^ 
his piquant young cousin from Canada are the three factors of the ^^^ 
lem : all three merit sympathy and esteem. Nowhere does M Ohnet ^ 
fiise or mislead by false sentiment ; from first to last the passionately fai^^^ 
Mina holds her place." — Boston Literary World. 



For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by the Publish( 
post-paid, on receipt of the price. J. B. Lippinc "^ 
Company, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelph*- ^ 



NOVELS JUST rUBUSHBD. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

A FIGHT WITH FATE. 

By the author of " The Wooing O't." 12ino. Cloth. |1.25. 

BY JOSEPH HATTON. 

WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 

By the author of " By Order of the Czar." " The Banishment 
of Jessop Blythe," etc. With ten full-page illustrations by 
Clinedinst. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

BY COCKBURN HARVEY. 

THE LIGHT THAT LIES. 

With seven full-page illustrations by F. McKbbnan. 16mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. 

By the author of **A Social Highwayman." Issued in the 
Lotus Library. Illustrated. 16mo. Polished buckram, 76 
cents. 

BY MRS. CONNEY. 

A RUTHLESS AVENGER. 

By the author of ** Peggy's Perversity," etc. In Lippineott's 
Series of Select Novels for January, 1896. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

BY LOUIS BECKE. 

THE EBBING OF THE TIDE. 

By the author of " By Reef and Palm." Large 12mo. Cloth 
extra, $1.25. 



For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, i)OSt-paid, upon receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

715 and 717 Mattel a««tl, ¥ViSV»!&R\Vt**- 
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READY EARLY IN APRIL. 

A New Copyright Nov€ 

BY MARIE CORELLI, 

The Mighty Atom 

12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
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OTHER NOVELS BY MARIE CORELLI ARE: 

CAMEOS. 

Ten Short Stories. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

THE SORROWS. OF SATAN; 

Or, The Strange Experience of one Geoffbj 
Tempest, Millionaire. A Romance. With Fronti 
piece by Yan Schaick. 12mo. Cloth, $1,50. 



BARABBAS: 

A Dream of the World's Tragedy. 

Cloth, $1.00. 
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VENDETTA; 

Or, The Story of One Forgotten. 12rao. Clot 
Sl.OO. I 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, pes 
paid, upon receipt of th6 price by the Publishers, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. \5,*' 

715 and 717 Market St., PhIIadeli3hi 
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